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 SALMON-LEAP ar BALLYSHANNON. 


By RICHARD TYISS, Bla; F.R.8. 
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Innocently to amuſe the imagination in this dream of life, is wiſdom z 


and nothing is uſeleſs that, by furniſhing us wvith mental employ - 


neut, quells for a while thoſe fironger appetites ob ieh lead to evil. 
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I. N Porte of a deln 1 find 4 5g | 


formed of viſiting. Ireland, J ſet out 4 


from London in May 177 5; and tak- 
ing Bath in my Way, a ſhort ſlay i in 


that. city preſented a few objects on 


which I ſhall venture to make the 
4 following — 5 „„ 


The Gu, which is two 5 Pace 


| and ſeventy-two feet in diameter, and 
in the circumference of which is con- | 


| tained a range of a hundred and five 


W | windows in each tory, would, with 
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a bew alterations, make A: | magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre for bull- fights, 
were thoſe exhibitions uſed in Britain, 
The watch-box in the centre appears 
like a common receptacle for the filth 
of the houſes which encirele it. ee 
ſharp-pointed obeliſk in the middle 5 
of the ſquare i is a veritable aiguille, 5 
and is the only one of the kind in 
5 Europe; the paintings and vaſes in 
ppring- gardens are execrable to the 
laſt degree; and after a virtuoſo has 
had the misfortune of beholding theſe 
objects, he may conclude the day 3 
in character, by ſpending his evening 1 
at, the fign of the ee and i 
9 5 


m_ He may allo etre * votive 
- erutches, &. which are hung up by 
way of ornamenting the Baths, and 
ate ſo many monuments of the de- 
vout gratitude. of the patients who 
55 have 


RELAYS 4 


[1 have luckily recovered the uſe of their 


limbs (though not of their under- T 


. ſtanding) by uſing the waters. All 
3 remarks may be obviated by 
only taking away the watch-box, 


curtailing the point of the obeliſk, 5 
wuhite- waſhing the paintings, break- 


ing the vaſes, uncoupling the Grey- 1 


bound from Shakeſpeare, and returning 1 


. the crutches to the © owners. 


In Briflol 5 was entertained with 3 


= the! fight of a rib of a famous dun I 
S 3 cow, killed by fic William Penn : this 5 


= knight and his rib are both depoſited 
= "0 the church of St, Mary Redcliffe. 11 


1 beriet over The 1 at Auſt, 


| 9 and proceeded to Chepſtow, where 1 . 


| ſpent a day very agreeably in viewing 


7. the gardens at Persfield (which much 


reſemble thoſe of Mount-Edgecumbe — 
near Plymouth), and Tintern- abbey, —— 
1 which i is one of the moſt elegant pieces 
| B 2 


of 
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| : of Gothic ruins now exiſting. * The i ; 
bridge at Chepſtow 1 is of wood ; here 9 
the tide generally riſes fifty feet. 1 


About fifteen allen Fei Cardiff, 


ö Glamorganſhire, I croſſed the cele- 
brated bridge called Pont- y-Pridd, ＋ 9 
It conſiſts of a ſingle arch, and i is pro- 
5 bably the largeſt i in Europe, excepting 5 
one of thoſe of the bridge del caſtel = 
vecchio i in Verona. . he Welch bridge 
| was built in 1755, by a common ma- 
ſon. The arch is the ſegment of a 
1 8 the chord of which is an hun- 
= dred and forty feet; the bridge is ele- 
| 5 ven feet broad between the parapets. ; 


The 


* In EW Gxth and | eighth de of the An- 


 tiquarian Repertory, are two views of this abbey a 
and in the twentieth and forty-eighth number of 
| Mr. Groſe? s Antiquities are. two more views of | it, 


+ * Ng. ainth number of the above 1 


18 4 plate of this bridge: 1 Mynde likewiſe en- 
graved a plate of it, and lately publiſhed a large 
print with view of the bridge, engraved by P. C. 
Cano, om a a drawing VF Richard herons T 


. R E L A N 8 


9 The Italian bridge v was bullt in 1 1354, 
and conſiſts of three arches, the lar- 
: geſt of which is a hundred and forty- 


two feet, the next cighty-two, and 


the laſt ſeventy. 


At Margam, . near | Neath, 1 ſaw che 8 


| orangerie, belonging to Mr. Talbot, 


1 containing fifty large orange and le- 
man trees, and about an hundred i 
and fifty ſmaller. They are only xn 
1 poſed to the air a quarter of a year; 

the thickeſt trunk Was nine inches in 


diameter. 


At 1 near e : 


{1 obſerved the ſingular kind of boats 
called Coracles, © They are generally 
* five feet and a half long, and four 
© broad, their bottom 1 is a little roun- 2 5 
* ded, and their ſhape } is nearly oval. 0 
60 Theſe 3 


.- + The center arch of Blackfriar? 5 bridge i is one 


hundred feet; that of Weſtminſter, ſeventy-three; 
| 3 and hat of Rialto bridge! in Venice, ninety. 


ET ee 
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& Theſe boats are | ribbed with light 
* laths, or ſplit twigs, in the manner 
« of baſket. work, and are covered 
3 with a raw hide, or ſtrong canvas, 
ene ſo as to prevent leaking. 1 
A eat eroſſes juſt above the center, 
* towards the broad end. The men 
N « paddle. them with one hand, and 
„fich with the other, and when their 
. work is finiſhed, bring their boats 
, « home on their backs; at firſt fight - 
2 * they appear like dhe ſhells of ſo 
: many enormous turtles.” They 
= weigh” about twenty-five pounds each. 
Sir James Ware, in the twenty- -fourth 5 
chapter of the ſecond volume in folio 
of his antiquities of Ireland, gives 
the following account of theſe boats. 
The ancient Iriſh made uſe of wie- 
” « „ker. boats covered with cow-hides, 
1255 only on rivers, but ſometimes 
* in their navigation on the open ſea. 
4s 5 5 * Theſe N 


— A Tour through Wales, i in 1774s 


1 N K * * N „ 7 : 


0 hel Tine barks wvets cafe by 
„ them corraghs, probably from the 


« Britiſh word corwg, which ſignifies 


da boat covered with a hide.” That 
chapter is filled with quotations from 
_ _ Herodotus, Cæſar, Lucan, solinus, TY 
Apollin, Sidonius, Virgil, and Pliny, 15 1 
3 relative to this kind of veſſels, ie, 


At Aberyitwith; in Gens n. 8 


1 I was informed that there was a ſmall 
"7 veſſel ready to ſail for Caernarvon ; oy 
as the wind was favourable and the 
| weather fine, I caſily prevailed on the - 

maſter, by the promiſe of half a don 
Zen guineas, to fail with me for Dub- 7 
lin inſtead of Caernarvon. Accord. 
ingly I embarked on the fourth of - 
June 1975, and landed in Dublin 
after a pleaſant paſſage of forty- 
I three hours; the crew conſiſted only 
of the acer and two men. The 
channel was full of ſhips, failing in 
| different directions, and we could 


diſtinly -Y 


3 i ** 0: VU R N 


diftinaly Ade both the Iriſh and 9 


5 Welch mountains. 85 


The entrance into the harbour of 
Dublin is one of the moſt beautiful 
in Europe; though inferior to the 


- bay of Naples, were it merely from 
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the terrific grandeur of mount Veſu- 
5 vius, which there forms a moſt ftri- 


1 wade. in Ireland with an opini- 


SF on that the inhabitants were addict- 


Iv» n P. 


— 
— 4 
— — — de 
— — 


ed to drinking, given to 3 


15 and apt to blunder, or make bulls ;, 


8.5 

1 ö 
Wo 
| | 
1 4 ! 
| | | 
9 


| which I found myſelf miſtaken. Hof: | 


= pitality and drinking went formerly : 


hand in hand, but ſince the exceſſes 
of the table have been ſo Judiciouſ- 
"ty: aboliſhed, hoſpitality is not fo 


violently | practiſed as | heretofore, 


when it might have been imputed as : 
afault. 


ce Fach 


Fach pet ſon row inay drink and fill 
As much, or little as he will 
2 vempted from the bedlam rules 
Of roaring prodigals and fools: 
Whether, in merry mood or v. him, 
Ile takes a bumper to the brim; 
Or, better pleas'd to let it paſs, _ 
Grows chearful w rich a ſcanty 8 glaſs. as 


- Shin: years ago, (pertinps* half a 
century). when the Engliſn language 


was but little underſtood by the com- 3 
mon Iriſh, it was not to be wondered 5 


„that they frequently uſed im- 
proper: words, and blundered, 6. 
cCauſe, as the Iriſh was their native 
tongue, and the Engliſh an acquired 
one, they thought in one language, "bo 
and expreſſed themſelves in another, a 


1 the diſadvantage of which is obvious; 5 


but as at preſent almoſt all the pea- 
ſants underſtand the Engliſh lan- 


guae, they converſe with as much 


. propriety as any perſons of their claſs 


in England, or any where elſe. _ 
n Gaming 
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Gaming and duelling : are alſo at- 


tributed to the Iriſh, but probably 
1 with little foundation. As to the ſci - 
ence of gaming, poſſibly it may pre- 
vail in Dublin, as it does in every 


great city in Europe; and with re- 


gard to the art of quelling, a prudent 

traveller may as caſily avoid any ſuch 
|  diſagreeable | encounters there, as 
9 elſewhere. National reflections are 
always both illiberal and unjuſt; and 
Churchill was 2 in the 
= right when he laid, Dag 


: 66 LL "ac a country ex ever. « badly y. us d, 85 
At random cenſur'd, and by moſt abus'd, 
Have Britons drawn their ſport, with no kind view — 


. ; And Tous the many, wy the raſcal few.” 


Roseiap. 


In regard 1 to "the fine arts, 181 | 
— s yet conſiderably behind-hand with 
the reſt of Europe, partly owing to 

the unſettled ſtate in which that 
iſland was during civil Wars and 
com- 
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commotions ; which to a e 
traveller offers matter of wonder 
that it is even ſo forward. Out of 
Dublin, and its environs, there 18 
ſcarcely a ſingle capital picture, ſta- 
tue, or building, to be found in the 
whole iſland. Neither is muſic cul- 


tiv ated out of the above limits, to any 5 
. degree of perfection; ſo that nothing 5 
1 to be expected in making the tour 


of Ireland, beyond the beauties of 


7 nature, 5 few modern antiquities, : 


and the ignorance and poverty of the 


. lower claſs of the inhabitants; of 


which more hereafter. 


To return to Dublin: « Ty write 


. © of this city with the ſolemnity 1 
« of geographical deſcription, would 


* have the appearance of a very fri- 


* volous oftentation,” and to paſs E 


over as too well known to admit | 
8 any deſeription, | would be de vi- 
ating. | 


12 1 TOUR x N 


_— ating into the other extreme. it is Wo 
14 nearly circular, about eight 1 . 
i _ circumference, and, London except- 0 


T ed, is the largeſt city in his majeſty 0 
: dominions ; ſituated in 53® 20 lati- 


ml tude, and vi 30 longitude from Lon- 
don, and 15 divided into two nearly 5 


5 equal parts by the river Liffy, over 


{ii which are five bridges ; of theſe, Eſ- 
l 95 ſex-bridge i is the moſt worthy of no- 
ui if conſiſts of five arches of ſtone, = 


: the chord of the middle one 18 48 
feet; it Was began in 1 5 * finiſhed 5 


in aboot a year and a half, and coſt 


twenty thouſand guineas ; the length 
is 250 feet: the tide riſes here, on 
an ayerage, about ten. Queen's- 


5 bridge was rebuilt in 1760 and con- 


ſiſts of three elegant arches. The 


1 other bridges are not worth mention- 5 
1 ing, as they are merely conveniences 
| = croſs the river, and defy every 


: order of architecture. Another bridge 


over 
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over « this river, to the caſt of Eſſex- 


bridge, 3 to be greatly wanted, 5 


vs" ſquare, called St. Stephen „ 
green, is probably the largeſt in Eu- 
rope, each ſide being upwards of a 


thouſand feet, or near a quarter of a 
mile in length: the outer walks are 


gravelled, and planted with trees on 


each ſide, and ſeparated from the 


5 coach- road by a low wall ; the inſide : 


is a lawn, in the midſt of which. is an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of king George II. 


in brals,. erected in 758; a great 
5 number of ſnipes reſort hither i in win 


ter, invited by the ſwampineſs of the a 


2 green during that ſeaſon, and to avoid 9 


| their enemies the ſportſmen. 


T be houſes i in this ſquare are 15 ex- 


tremely irregular, that there are ſcarce- 5 


ly two of the ſame bright, breadth, Ea 
| materials, or architecture.. 0 | 
| - | 1 «i 
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Here are two cathedrals, eighteen | 


= pariſh churches, beſides s ſeveral ber on 20 


mecting- houſes, Kc. 


1 Neither of the cathicdiale are re- 
— -. markable- for their architecture. In 

j 0 that of the Trinity, or Chriſt- church, 0 
| the monuments, which merit notice, 


2 ret the following : 


That which was cies 3 in 1 1570 4 1 


the memory of Richard Strongbow, 


Vbo died 1177. It is {por BY. having: 


5 lately been e white : 


That of T TY Prior 2 it repre- 


5 ſents his buſt between two boys, 5E 5 


white marble, one of which i 18 weep- 
ing, and the other holds a ſcroll; oY 
were 9 * 1 Van Nod, 


2756: 


That of 8 Bowes, who died in 
1767: a ſtatue of Juſtice, ſitting, of 


white 


1: * E L AN b. 15 
8 würde wb as large as the lifs, . 
holds a medallion, with his head in 


1 baflo- relievo : 


: And that of * earl of Kildare, who _ 
died in 1743; it conſiſts of four 

figures, of the natural ſize, of white 
marble, carved by H. Cheere. The 


carl lies extended, his lady weeping 9 


cover him, a ſervant- maid behind, and _ 


near her a man wringing his hands, 


„ alli in their e Ae 


In St. Patrick's s cathedral ; is an ele- 
gant monument, erected in 1766, to 


1 Dr. Smyth, archbiſhop of Dublin. 


1 Swift was buried i in this church. 


hy; © the altar 1 is an enormous s pile = 


; bf wood, with near twenty clumſy 


| wooden images as large as the life, 


painted in the proper colours, and gilt. 


Theſe repreſent Boyle earl of Cork, 


= and his family, and were built in 
4 164%, 


16 A x 0 U N 1 * 


m 1629, and are ein allowed church- 
. = room! I 


There: are two or r three of the pariſh 
churches with modern elegant ſtone 
* . but without Tpires or ſteeples. 


The unde conſiſts of a ſingle 


il : college, dedicated to the Trinity ; 3 


| building has tw enty- three windows in 


front, is of white ſtone, and of four 
| Afeoriesin height ; it was begun in 1591. 


The library! is a large handſome room; 


nineteen tolerable marble buſts are 5 


: placed in it ; ; they are thoſe of Plato, 


| Socrates, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Demoſt- 5 
henes, Homer, Shakeſpeare, Milton. 
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Bacon, Newton, Locke, Boyle, and 
Swift ; - of archbiſhop. Uſher, of an 

* earl of Pembroke, and of a Dr. De- 

lany, of a Dr. Lawſon, of a Dr. Gil- 
bert, and of a Dr. Baldwin. e 
Triſh account of this college concludes ; 


thus: 
«To 


66 


te 


te 


4 
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10 the caſt i is the park, for the 1 
relaxation of the minds of the young 


gentlemen, after the fatigue of their 


ſtudies, and a bowling green is pro- . 
vided for their amuſement, at pro- 


per periods : the former, we are of 


"20-58 opinion, infinitely exceeds, not only 


din extent, but rural beauty, any of 
* thoſe. public gardens, which are 


„ 


| looked upon by the gay and diſſi- 


5 e pated, as ſo many earthly paradiſes, 185 
ue fellows have alſo an elegantly- 


laid-out garden, into which no ſtu- 


d dents (fellow commoners and maſ- 
ters excepted) are admitted, where 


* they may be ſequeſtered from the . 
- $:6rowd, and enabled i in the midſt of 


cc 


= 5 ſolitode, 


inter ſilvas academi quærere ve- 


: * rum Mn ; 

1 

lege, 
4 a free. ſto n e. 


and is a handſome 5 building of 
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i The parliament- a was s begun ir . 
1729, finiſhed in ten years, and coſt 
forty thouſand pounds. 


Tt is of ſtone, 
and is one of the greateſt ornaments 


of the city. The houſe of lords is 


merely a plain room; that for the three 


hundred commons 1s octangular, and 
the benches are gradually elevated 8 
| above each other. : 


In College- green is an equeſtrian 3 


= ſtatue of king William III. and in the 
0 Tre. garden behind the lord may. or's houſe : 


is one of king George I. which former- 


ly v was placed o on 1 Bfſex- bridge. 


Here are two theatres, c one in Crow- 


ſtreet, and the other in Smock-alley ; 


over the curtain of this latter theatre 


is an ingenious device, being a repre- 


ſentation of a ſhip failing into a port; 


the veſſel is called © the Smock-alley | 
£4 * frigate,” 


and 0 on che fails is written, | 
N for 


Lot public e, with ” all's well 


5 « that ends well.“ And this is the 77 N 


 theatre- royal! 5 


The hying -in hoſpital Was -Gaiſhed 0 
ET 17575 though firſt founded in 1745, mY 

IT by a ſurgeon named Moſle : it is one 

ok the banden buildings i in Dublin, - 
and is ſupported. by grants from par- 


liament, and by private benefactions — 


and legacies. Behind the hoſpital are 1 


public gardens, with a rotunda, built in 2 
imitation of that at Ranelagh, near ” 


London, but on a much ſmaller ſcale. 


Concerts of muſic are given here three 


times a week i in the ſummer ; and the 1 


profits, which are about four hundred ; 


| pounds per annum, are appropriated 


(do the hoſpital. The following quo- 


tation may probably not ve” thought 


7 eee 


By the account which was pub. 
HE ' liſhed of the old hoſpital It appeared, 45 


20: that 


e nine; from twenty-one to 8 


two thouſand five hundred : 


20 


chat in the ſpace of twelve-3 years, —— 
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« three thouſand nine hundred and ſe- 


_.* yenty- five women were delivered | 


= 
£6 


(e 


nine hundred and forty- eight girls, I 


1 


"= 06 


To „therein of two thouſand one hun- 


dred and one boys, and one thouſand 


« in all four thouſand and forty- nine 


ug children, ſeventy- -four women hay- 


3 * ing. had twins. Thus there were 
about twelve males born to eleven 
A females; the proportion of women 


who had twins was as one to fifty- 


25 Cc 


Sag, three three: fourths ; 1 women : 
66-.. 


2 dying! in child- bed, as one to ninety 1755 


one- third; - children ſtill-born, one 
= vu to thirty- four; children dying in the - 
month, one to ſeventeen ; ; women 


delivered from the age of fiſteen to 


« twenty-one, | four hundred TY 


LW 100 4 forty: two; from thirty one 40 "a 
forty- one, 1 nine hundred and thirty 
| | . five; 5 


E421” 
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. « five ; and from forty- one to fifty- 
5 « three, eighty- nine; and i in the ſe- 
ven following years, three- thou- 
_ * ſand four hundred and nincty- five 
more women were delivered of 

ies thouſand five hundred and 


ſixty⸗ one children in the new hoſ- 5 
* pital. TO 


st. Patrick's holpltal for e 5 


and ideots was founded in 1745, in 
wy conſequence of about 11, ol. be- 

qucathed by Swift; who unfortu- 
1 nately became a paper object for his 


don charitable foundation.*“ There 5 


are ten or twelve hoſpitals of more 
Mferior note, as is expreſſed in the Iriſh | 


account, in and about Dublin: theſe 
q are uſeful, but not ornamental build- 
E „The 
In h his own words, : | 
66: He left the little wealth he wa 
To build a houſe for fools and mad, 


And ſhew'd by one ſatiric touch 
« No nation wanted it ſo much. BY 
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: * he bindet are > yery kings, anda are 
15 built at the weſtern extremity of Dub- 
lin, near the river. 


The city baſon is a relbrvoir. capable 
of holding water to ſupply the city for 


ſome weeks when the ſprings from _ 


whence it is filled are dry ; both the 
5 11 and the reſeryoir were dry 


At liebt a new ebe is build- 


5 ing in Dublin, which promiſes to be- 
dome the greateſt ornament of that 


city; it is ſituated at the top of the 


cͤhief ſirect leading to Eſſex bridge; 

andi is a ſquare building of white ſtone 
with a cupola: the dome is decorated 

| = with twelve fluted ſemi- columns, 7 


the 


TY Is 1783 4 eine was xs begun to be cut 8 


wis place, and intended to be continued to Ath- _ 


lone, which is about ſeventy Engliſh miles off, in 
| order to open a communication with the Shannon; 
at the rate the work is at preſent carried on it bids 
fair for being compleated in three or four centuries, 
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the: Corinthian order, chit againſt 


the walls; and a flight of ſteps is in- 
tended to project conſiderably i into the 


ſtreet. 


In Ship ſtreet is a round tower ; 


theſe edifices, which are peculiar to 
. Ireland, ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. OG 


The places or public reſort for 


amuſement, beſides the two theatres 
and the gardens behind the hoſpital _ 
7 before- mentioned, are the caſtle, where 
there are balls every "Tueſday even- 
ing in winter; ſubſcription balls; and 5 
ſeveral places where concerts are occa- 
0 ſionally held: and in ſummer, Rane- 
lagh gardens, about a mile out of town; _ 
theſe laſt are much in the ſtyle of the 
White Conduit-houſe, or Bagnigge 
Wells, near London. | f 


To 


5 Mr. 3 in his natural hiſtory of Ireland; 5 


. ſuppoſes it to have been built by the Danes about 


the year 1038. Very few of the inhabitants of 
$1 Du blin know that this tower exiſts. 
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To give a copious catalogue of the 


Fe” ane which may be ſeen 1 in Dub- 
lin, would be of little ſervice to thoſe, 
ho, by being on the ſpot, have it in 


their power to recur to the originals, 


and of little entertainment to Tote 7 
5 who are far from them : it may be ne- 
ceſſary to point out more particularly 
thoſe which are preſer ved in foreign 
countries, in order to inform the curi- 

ous lover of painting of the exiſtence 

of ſuch pictures; but in this caſe it 1 

5 ſufficient | to name the collections in 4 
general. . : 


The 20 of Charlemont i is in . ; 


ſeſſion HE - one of the fineſt pieces 
Rembrandt ever painted; ; it repre- 
ſents Judas repenting, and caſting 5 
the ſilver pieces on the ground; the 
figures are about à foot in length. 9 
lere is likewiſe a picture by Hoe 
garth, from which no engraving has 
25 been 
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| been made ; it repreſents a lady ſitting 80 
in a deſponding air, and an officer of- — 
. fering her his hat full of money and 

Jewels which he has juſt won of her; 


eager deſire is expreſſed in his counte- 


nance, and in hers repentance and he- 
ſitation. 


His lotdibip's beary | is one 'of the 


=: moſt elegant e in Dublin. 


| ſalba. 


The earl of Moira” 8 00 i 18 nu- 


merous; W the chief pictures are 7 5 
N che followin g 


A young woman a kiſſing a young 


man, by Marillo. 


4 ſmall marriage of St. Catharine _—_ 


1 by Correggio. 


A few portraits in + crayons, by Ro- 


A warrior' J head, Rembrandt ; aid 3 


_ two or three pieces by Salvator Roſa. 


S Alexander 
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Ale er Swat; oh Pofteltes = 


about a hundred pictures, among which 
is a large Nativity, by Rubens. 


[Joſeph Henry, eſa; has a few pic- 


UN, the beſt are, a Madonna, as 


large as the life, by Carlo Dolci, ef- 


"Rn to be a chef q cuvre. = 


0 "Two peaſants playing at a by 5 
Giovanna: di San Giovanni, one of the 
9 278 three which he painted i in oil. 


e pidures by Vernet, and 1 two 


. by Pompeio Battoni. 


8 St. Peter and St. Paul, nearly natu- 
ral ſize, by Andrea del Sarto. - 


N CY copy of the breed On by | 
Raphael, which is in the Pitti palace 
in Florence, known by the name of 


5 our lady « of the chair (la Madonna della 1 


> Sedia, 41 in een by Gen Martin, 3 


* An Italian game of gueſſing the fingers held Up 
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: an Engliſh painter, who lived many 
years at Florence; he never copied any 
picture but this, and always drew 


from the or! inal, 


Several pictures ; repreſenting views 
in and about Naples, Aranjuez, Ma- 
drid, &c. painted by Antonio Jolli, in 


| 1750. 


- Among) "chefs; is a bull. . the 
painter ee a Bb of it for Mr, 


: ONT. 


5 1447 8 St. Gee J ook | in Dublin, 
and the carl of Ely's, at Rathfarnham, : 
about a mile out of town, contain each : 


A great number of pictures. Theſe are 
all the collections I ſaw, or could hear 


of in Dublin, excepting a few pictures 
by Mrs. Angelica Kauffman, and, as 1 
afterwards found, there were no others © 


in the whole iſland. 


The nobility of Ireland are „ ranked 


a under the following titles: 1 


ez — — 
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The Lord Lieutenant. 


Earl of Connaught (duke of Glou- 
ceſter. * | 


* 
1 


Farl of Dublin (duke e of Camber. 
| hand) EE | 


: T mY duke o(6f1 Leiniſter To 


Fifty-eight earls, forty-four.. Ul 

BY counts, and thirty-ſeven barons ; 7 
-_ theſe; beſide the duke, twenty-one of 
the firſt, eight of the ſecond, and nine- 
teen of the laſt were created by his 


HM Preſent majeſty. 


Four e es biſhops, 
and the lord chancellor for the time 


55 : being: 


Thus the houſe 'of peers at t Poeten | 


5 778) conſiſts of a hundred and ſixty- 
two members, there being four Roman 


: catholic peers. 


Th 


44 


The baronets are about fixty in 
. number. There are ſeventy-five pri- 
vy -counſellors, of whom thirty-ſix ae 


private gentlemen; they are all ſtyled 
| "ou honourable, 


There is another right honourable 5 
lord who is not a peer; namely, the 
lord-mayor. It is ſomewhat ſingular 

that there 1 is no order of knighthood 5 
peculiar to Ireland: and it may not be 
improper to remark here, that " 


number of the titles in Scotland i 


2 limited. 


At the end of hs book Gs which 
the above liſts were extracted, is a 
chronological table of remarkable 

events in the annals of the city of 


|" 66; Dublin,” among which are, 


41466. T he city viſited by a 
« plague. 


4% 1479. 
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1457. ox he like,” «;Thers: are 


5 1 a dozen more a theſe unwel- 


come viſits commemorated. 


1512. Mayor obliged to go an- 


= a” 


EY in proceſſion, bare- foot 


\ a. 


6. through the city, by Way of pe- 

Nance, for quarrelling in St. Fi 
u trick's church.“ This penance was 3 
= continued till the reformation. 2 5" 


© 1697. Baron van \ Homeigh; (ord- 8 


"HR « mayor) obtained a new collar of SS 75 
j e (the former bring loft) value Loool.” 


= In 1774 an 1 act paſſed for r new pav- 
Z ing the ſtreets of Dublin, and in con- 
ſequence thereof ſome o& theſe ſtreets 


are already new- paved; the old paving 


is, perhaps, the worſt of all -poſſible ”- 


g pavings. : 


- Sackyille-Rreot þ is one of the beſt i in 
| Dublin; it might have been carried up 
to the front of the lying- in hoſpital, 

15 which 
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| which would have ed it magni- 
ficent. In the midſt 1 is a mall, encloſed 
within a low wall. . 


5 the year 1749, it was s computed 
that in the city and liberties of Dublin 
there were two thouſand ale-houſes, 


= three hundred taverns, and twelye 


hundred brandy- -ſhops.* * In 1766 the 


number of houſes 1 in Dublin was thir- . 
teen thouſand, one hundred and nine- 
3 ty- four; ſo that it is probable that the 


A number of inhabitants . one 


4 hund red thouſand. 


Thete are many e two- 
E wheeled chaiſes, which conſtantly ply 
in the ſtreets in Dublin; they are cal- 


1 led noddies; theſe as well as the hack 


ney _coaches are ſo inſufferably bad, i 
and even dangerous, as to afford mat 
ter of ſurprize that they are permitted 

. to be uſed. . 


| * Rutty's Hiftory of Dublin. 


Goods: 4 


* A 'T o U R 1 * 


5 on ſmall two- wheeled cars, drawn by 


in diameter, The wheels of thoſe 


and; about Dublin. 


ings, 


* See Dr. Johnſon? 5  deſeription of a Scorch but. 


"Goods are conveyed ; about the city 


5 ſingle horſe; the wheels are thin 
round blocks, each about twenty inches 


ears which are uſed in the country, are 
1 placed at a greater diſtance from each A 
I other than thoſe of the city cars. 
1 They are frequently uſed as vehicles 
for the common people, on their par- 
ties of pleaſure; a bed, or a mat, ils at. 
ll ſuch times placed on the car, and half 
N dozen people fi ſit on it, with their legs 
hanging a few inches from the ground; - 
5 they are generally dragged; a foot- -Pace. 
There are many mules made uſe of 1 in 


The out- Kkirts of Dublin conſiſt 
| chiefly of huts, which are termed 
- cabbins ; * they are made of mud dried, 
and moſtly without either chimney or 
5 window; and in i theſe miſerable dwell- 
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5 ings, ar the aretfor part of the inhabi- 

tants of Ireland linger out a wretched 
| exiſtence. There is generally a ſmall 
; piece of ground annexed to each cab- = 


bin, which produces a few potatoes; 


and on theſe potatoes, ard milk, the _ 
common [riſh ſubſiſt all the year round, 
without taſting bread or meat, except | 


perhaps at Chriſtmas once or twice; 


what little the men can obtain by 
their labour, or the women by their 
ſpinning, is uſually conſumed in whiſ- 
key, which is a ſpirituous liquor re- 
ſembling gin. "Sow and ſtockings are 
ſeldom worn by theſe beings, who ſeem 
to form a diſtin race from the reſt of 
mankind; their poverty 1s much great- ̃ 


er than that of the Spaniſh, Portu- 


gueſe, or even Scotch peaſants; not- 
withſtanding which they appear to 


exiſt contentedly. 


The indigence of the middle 0 of m_ 


pcople 1 1s viſtble even in Dublin, where 
o there 
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8 of which, any new v pampklet, which i is 
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there are many 1 which ſerve at . 
once for two different trades ; ſuch as + 
ſilverſmiths and bookſellers; ſadlers 


and milliners, &c. The flock i in trade 


of the petty ſhop-keepers conſiſts of 
half a dozen of eggs, a platter of ſalt, 
2 a few pipes, a roll of tobacco, a yard 5 
of tape, a ball of twine, Aa 1 ol 
„ pins, Ko. &c. 


Neither i is the 1 of neceſſity = 


1 80 leſs conſpicuous with regard to litera- N 
ture; for every printer in the iſland is 
oh liberty to print, and every bookſeller 
0 vend as many, and as vile editions 
of any book, as they pleaſe ; thus by 
>» uſing brown paper, ſaving the expence 
ofa corrector of the preſs, and being at 
none for copy, they make ſhift to gain 

A few ſhillings, by ſelling their editions 

Þ at half, or at a quarter of the price 
of the originals. T'wo magazines are 


publiſhed monthly in Dublin, in each 


” * 
told £8 
* 
4 F 
33 
N 
4 * 
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0 fold for a ſhilling e or eighteen: pence in 
- London, 1s given entire. There are 
likewiſe eight Dublin news-papers, 
which are curioſities, by reaſon of their 
ſtyle and ſpelling. The orthography 
of the inſcriptions on the ſigns, and of 
the names at the corners of the ſtreets, 
18 equally Holy, but RL more 89 
- be corrected. 5 


During my tar 5 in | kel 1 fie. 
quently had an opportunity of experi- . 
Teint that © kind of intellectual retro- 
« gradation, by means of which the 
« more I heard the leſs I knew,” as 
the ſecond anſwer to a queſtion uſually 
annihilated the information ſuppoſed 
0 be acquired by a firſt, Were Ito 
| fay that the Iriſh in general have 
obtained a mediocrity of knowledge, 
5 between learning and 1 1gnorance, not 
95 inadequate to the purpoſes of com- 


| 4 


e Sce Dr. Johnſon's Hebrides, | 
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ES: mon life,” it might be thought too 


ſevere; but when it is conſidered that 


5 they are lately emerged out of a ſtate 


Y of diſſenſions and party broils, which 
left but little leiſure for the improve- 


n ment of the mind, the above quotation 


5 may not appear totally inapplicable 5 


3 nor invidious. * 


The climate of Lein. is more 


moiſt than that of any other part of E 7 


Europe, it generally rains four or five 


=», days in the week, for a few hours at : 
a time; thus rainbows are ſeen al- 


. moſt daily * To this moiſture and ; > BS 


0 


the | 


FE Dr. Rutty, who was kimſelf an 5 a 
| | concludes his Natural Hiſtory of the county of 
Dublin with this paragraph,“ Let rafh, gloomy, 


„ and ungrateful mortals. then forbear to mur- 


: «© mur at this climate, ſince it is evident the boun- 
* ty of providence cauſeth the ſun to ſhine upon 


75 us in à far eder degree than we commonly 
Fc imagine or deſerve.” 


+: According to chſervations Pg during the = 
ſpace of forty-three years in Dublin (from 1997 
| | * 


1 5 LAND. 7 


5 the temprruttre of the air, being n never 
in the extremes of heat and cold, is ow- 


ing the beautiful verdure of the graſs, 
which is ſeldom parched or frozen; 


but that moiſture and the numberleſs 
lakes, rivulets, and ſprings are the 
cauſes of thoſe bogs which fo greatly 

abound in Ifeland ; theſe are far from : 
No being uſeleſs, as they are ine xhauſti- 


ble ſources of fuel for the inhabitants, 


which! 18 obtained at little or no ex- 5 
pence; it is called turf, and is of 


the nature of the Engliſh peat, and : 


of that turf which is cut in Holland. 


The Iriſh turf conſiſts chiefly of fibres 
=: graſs, moſs, and weeds, with a ſmall 

5 quantity of earth, and 1s eaſily con- 
| ſumed to aſhes; the Dutch turf is 
_ wholly of mud, which when dry is 
5 heavy, burns a conſiderable time, and 


leaves 


1 d d e e hat the foi 


days were yearly at a medium a hundred and ten, 


” which is not quite a ire part of the 2 


e tat ani. ../—> = C——_ 
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2 leaves 4. charcoal. In theſe bogs, : 
ſome of which are twenty- eight feet 

in depth, trunks of trees are frequent- 
Iy found, at various depths, which 


have probably lain there many centu- 


ries: the marks of the hatchet are ſtill 
to be ſeen on ſome of them; many 4 
8 other ſubſtances have been found: in 
| the bogs, ſuch as iron utenſils, ſword 
© blades of a kind of braſs, and horns of - 
the mooſe-deer; ſixty or ſeventy pair 
of theſe have been diſcovered, the... 
| largeſt of which meaſured near four- | 
teen feet from the tip of one horn to 
that of the other; a pair is depoſited 
in the Britiſh M 
the muſeum of the Royal Society, and : 
another i in Warwick caſtle, . 


Muſeum, another in 


There 


* . Boate's Natural: Hiſtory at 'Treland, 


Wright's Louthiana, Sir H. Piers's Weſt 
Meath, and ſeveral papers in the Philoſophi- 

cal Tranſactions, for further particulars rela- 
tive to thoſe Nord and the bogs. in which they 
25 were found. Ten = 


'T have. are no ö ſnakes, 1 nor any ve- 


nomous animals or inſects in Ireland; 


neither are there any toads, moles, or 
mole · crickets. Frogs are very plenti- 


= ful, and were firſt imported i in — 


To aſſign any reaſon for this pee 
culiar exemption from noxious ani- 
mals would be difficult, as conjec- 2 
; ture alone would be the baſis of ſuch 
reaſon, and could never be fatisfac- 
tory ; . cannot be owing to the 
moiſture of the ſoil, becauſe the 
= moſt enormous berpents are — 


9 8 In O'Halloran: 8 | Hiory of Ireland 18 he. 
following paſſage, © We never had frogs in 
Ireland till the reign of king William. It is 
e true ſome mighty ſenſible members of the 
«© Royal Society, in the time of Charles II. 
« attempted to add theſe to the many other va- 
_. fuable preſents. ſeat us from England, but inef- 
0 fectually; as they were of Belgic origin, it 
„ would ſeem they could only thrive under a 
« Dutch prince; and theſe with many other ex- 
„ otics were introduced at the happy Revolu- 
. tion.“ This concluſion is as abſurd as it is 


* 


iliberal: ; the author i is a Roman catholic, 
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in e amps of. North 1 405 
Snakes have been imported into Ire- 
land, and have always periſhed in © TRE 
ſhort time. 


2b As 1 to the cuſtoms peculiar to the 
Iriſh gentry F know of only three. 


8 The firſt i 18 "that of having conſtant⸗ 
5 boiled eggs for breakfaſt with their 

tea (the Scotch eat mar malade and 

5 | Greetmeats to their bread and butter, 8 = 


; The Gene” is ; the univerſal uf of > 
potatoes, which form a ſtanding diſh 
at every meal; theſe are caten by 
5 way of bread, even the ladies indeli- 
1 placing them on the table- 
cloth, on the ſide of their plate, after 
peeling them. The filthy cuſtom of 
uſing water glaſſes after meals is a 
common as in England; it may poſ- 
ſibly be endeavoured to be excuſed, 
- by. pleading the natural unſociable- 
neſs : 


3 118 of the Britiſh, PF if obliged to 5 
: withdraw to waſh, would ſeldom re- 
3 join their company; but then it may 

be urged that no well- bred perſons | 


touch their victuals with their fingers, 


and conſequently { ſuch ablutions — 


to be unneceſſary. 


'T ks third uli is that of Fg 


ing franks, which is pretty univerſal; 


the ladies in particular uſe this p privi- 
lege they endeavour to excuſe them- 5 
ſelves, ſome by ſaying that the mem- 5 
bers of parliament have given, them 
leave to uſe their names; others, 
who, it is preſumed, are ſtaunch pa- 
triots, by pleading that the revenues 
of the poſt- office are miſapplied, and 
that they think it meritorious to 
: others, that 
„ offence is trivial and harmleſs, : 
5 . and that there is no law againſt it . 
in which they; are miſtaken, as there 
18 an act of parliament, which ren- 
8 ders | 


: leſſen thoſe revenues; 
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7 ders it a felony of eren years trant- 
portation. 1 could not convince. 
them that theſe fine reaſons. were 
. inconcluſive and unſatisfaQory ; but 
was myſelf convinced of the truth of 
bh what 1 aſſert, by ſeeing more than 
done lady of rank counterfeit the ſig- 
nature of many perſons, with ſo per- 
fect an imitation, that I muſt do 
them the juſtice to ſay that they 
could ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed rom: --—- 
I originals, However, it is not 
every lady that has either the talent 
15 or the inclination to make uſe of 
this ingenious art: and as a further 
alleviation, I have been informed that 
all the inhabitants of a town have 
ſometimes had leave to frank letters . 
| in their member J name. : 


There are - annnally- ſeveral, Jotts- 5 


-.--pIes-10- Ireland; many of the tickets 
ol which are ſent to > England ta-be. 
pts 3 ſold, 
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N fold, | in 1 open defiance of foveral ade 
of parliament. 


As" to the ati hiſtory: 07 the 5 

Iriſh ſpecies, they are only remarka- 0 
ble for the thickneſs of their legs, 
8 thoſe of the * fe- 


males. 


Saint Patrick IS ; the patron and. tu- 
telar ſaint of Ireland. He was born 
about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. In his Life 1 find it recorded 5 
that he daily rchearſed the whole | 
; Pſalter with a great number of pray; 
ers, and that he mortified himſelf by = 
l faying every night fifty pſalms in 
Water.“ He is faid to have been 
: canonized for having illuſtrated the 
: Trinity by the compariſon of a ſham- 
rock, or trefoil. * And 1 in honour of 
T this. dene, Paddy is the popular 
: chriſtian 


* Poſthumous works of a late celebrated gen- | 


* 
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| chriſtian name TY the Irin. Phe - 


name of Teague is likewiſe very com- 
mon; it is derived from Ti hadeus. 


8. O'Halloran, in his hiſtory. of 
Ireland, ſays, When ſurnames came 
into general uſe over Europe, thoſe 

ED * aſſumed by the Iriſh ſeem to have 

* . more dignity and meaning than 

|. 85 thoſe taken up by the neighbour- 


ing nations. A few inſtances wil 


„ Juſtify this aſſertion. . U, . 
Mac. which ſignifies the ſon of, Po, 
* prefixed. to all Mileſian ſurnames | 
„ men, according to the old a- 
5 dage, eg 


Per Mac, atque 0, tu veros cog- 
noſcis Hibernos: 

His duobus demptis, nullus Hi- ” 
bernus adeſt. 


»The Milcſians are ſaid to have been colo- 
nies ſent from Spain into Ireland, about the year 
: of the world 27 38. | 


| Witneſs _ 
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n - Witaelh: O'Brien, ONeill. O Don- 4 
5 nell, O'Callahan, O Kennedy, O' Fal- 

vie, O Connor, O' Hayes, O'Halloran, 

Mac Donnell, Mac Mahon, and many 
other O's and Mac' 8. If the“ dig- 
* nity and meaning” of theſe adjec- 
tives be not evident now, Mr. O'Hal- 
loran may further explain them. 


| The Iriſh language is dil under- . 
food and ſpoken by moſt of the com- 
mon people, but by few of the better 
fort: the books which are printed in 
"it conſiſt only of A few devotional 
tracts. In 1973. an Engliſh gentle- 

e 0a; of the name of Vallancey pub- 

| liſhed 4 quarto volume, entitled, 
1 A Grammar of: the lberno- celtic, 

or. Triſh Language, in the preface 

* which he fas, < The Iriſh lan- 

guage is free from the anomalies, 

5 eri and heteroclite redundan- 

* cies, which mark the dialect of 

Wy * barbarous, nations it is preciſe 


and 
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0 © and. copious, n+ affords thoſe vhs 
gant converſions Which no other 


2 4 than a thinking and lettered peo- - 


ple can uſe or require. This lan- 
guage had ſuch affinity with the 
1 Punic, that it may be ſaid to have 
been in great degree the language 5 
k Hannibal, Hamilcar, and of Af- 


. - drubal. 


. 1 None, can be good. divinek" who 
” are not good textuaries; and no 


Jug divines, thoſe particularly who have 
. the care of ſouls in this kingdom, 1 
can anſwer to their heavenly maſ-- 
e Tor or to their country, their ne- 


© gle. of learning the Iriſh tongue, 
Li which is the only language under- 
| ſtood by one half of their 33 : 
ners, and the only language 1 * 
by © which they will receive rao. 5 
© Phurimas amicitias taciturnitas ſola 
+ * difetvit. l ayers winch wane. I Wiſh 


7 your all had the A of languages. 


24 THANK 4 
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» + thank my God, 3 weak with: more 
8 tongues than ve all; yet in the 
* church I had 1 ſpeak five 
© words with my underſtanding, than 


5 by my voice 1 might teach others 


« alſo, than ten thouſand words in 


an unknown tongue.” DW 


- This gentleman allo publiſhed * 
kmall pamphlet, being an eſſay on 
the antiquity of the Iriſh language, 1 


with a preface proving, as he ſays, 


Ireland to be the Thule of the anci- 
„ Mr. C O'Halloran on this ſub- 
jet fays, + * The connection be- 
© tween the Iriſh language and Eng- 
„ liſh is ſatisfactorily accounted for. 
he princes of Britain, their nobi- 
— 0.  lity, and men of letters were here 
* educated, Here they enlarged the 
* bounds ef their barren tongue. ; 


0 Here 5 


* St. Paul's . 5 to the Corinthians, chap. ; 


| xiv, 18. e f Togo 198. 
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| « Here: they firſt: learned the uſe- of 
vo letters, and adopted our character: 
end hither they muſt repair to 9 . 
1 „plain the ancient names of places, | 


*and learn the radices of very many | 
-* ot their words. Beſides the name 


5 of Britain, we find- the country al- m2 
1 ſo called Albion; and Scotland, 


4 © which was. confeſſedly peopled from 1 


5 Ireland, has yet among us no other = 


name.“ Now follows (in his book) 


a liſt of an hundred and fifty Iriſh E 
words, which are ſaid to have ſome 4: 


affinity to the like in Engliſh, and -: 5 


which 95 ft * 4900 te diy prove tha „ 
the Iriſh is the mother wende of the 1 


; whole world. 


The red of the Bick is 


3 guage are ſingular, and at firſt | fight, = 


might be - miſtaken for Greek. SY 
1 inſert . 


= * quarto Engliſh and iriſh diele Was Ef 


= publiſhed in Paris by Dr. O'Brien. 
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24; Infect the Fllowing words, co- 


3 0b from the vocabulary at the end 


of the Iriſh grammar, as a ſpecimen 
of the language 
point out the etymology of ſeveral 
names of places mentioned in the 
| courſe of this work, and moſt of the 
| others are collected to ſhew their af- | 
finity to the like words in other lan- 


1 wn Suages. i 


1 God, Dis. T he Jovi diabal. 


a few of them 


5 5 Jeſus Chriſt, 3 Joſa Cui 


old. 


| God the Son, Dia an f 


Mac. 


Spiorad naom'. 
A body, corp. 
Death, bas. 
Heaven, ea. 
Paradiſe, parrat' a. 
'*Glory, glöir. 
An angel, ingen. 
Saint, naom'. 
An apoſtle, apſtal. 
Hel, ifrionn. 


Fire, teine. 
Larth, ce. 
Water, nige 
5 JF. Tal, oh. 
The Lloly leg, an # 

Graſs, fear. 

A man, fear. 

. A woman, bean. 
Ihe navel, uimliocan, 
A fever, fiab'ras. 
| The plague, plaig'. 

The pally, pairilis. 


The moon, Iuan. 


The venereal diſeſe {1 
an b'olgac*- Prancac'; 1 j 
The ſoul, an taam: 5 


Joy 
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: 1 tels, = k book, 1 
5 Love, grad'. e e Wax, an c eir. | 
The days of the A wafer, ab'lann. 
week, Are; iel, livre 
: Dia, Luain. A point, punc. 
— Mairt. A rabbet, coinin. 
— Ceadaoin. At, eat. ” 
— Paoin. A bull, tarb'. > 
— Aoine. 1 cow, bo. 
— Sat'airnn. . goat, bocan. 
— Dom'naig'. An als, aſal. 
„„ Wine, fon. A horſe, marc. 
Claret, fion francaC. A ſheep, caora. 
Butter, im. A rat, lc, ee 2 
A ſhip, long. A mouſe, luc'. Toon” | 


<A church, eaglais, tearn- 
pol. 1 
N prieſt, gert, mini: 
„ | 
_ An altar, altoir. 
The bible, an biobla. 
A chapter, caibidil. 
The pope, papa. 
3 , village, baile. 
A hill, ard. 
1 "A hillock, cnocan. 
. cottage, caban. 
Peale, piss. 
. Dung, 1 | 
Paper, plipeir, cairt. | 
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| 


gs mil. 
555 turkey- hen, : Cearc- | 


| A pigeon, 8 5 
A partridge, paitriſg. 
K nighting ale roſſin- 5 


= A magpie, maggidipi. 
A faarling, druid. 
1 peacock, prackg,.- 

5 An onion, inniùn. | 
Turneps, turnapa. 5 

85 A roſe, roſa. 5 


A louſe, miol. 
A cock, gall. 


fran gac'. 


„ 


Thyme, 
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5 Thyme; f tiem. 


Roſemary, roſmuire. | 


An apple, ub'all. 
A pear, piorra. - 
A nut, cno. 


A fig, Pigid'. 


n grape, gräpuid. 2 
Sold, or. 


Silver, gol. 
Braſs, pras. 


Pewter, ra 
5 Icon, tarrann. 

Ia, aide? 5 
e A6-- 


An Hand, inis - 


4 1 at' air. 
A mother, mat' __ 


A ſon, mac. 


A daughter, ing'ean. 


A grandſon, mac mic. 
Matrimony, pöſad'. 


A hundred, cèad. 
A thouſand, mile. 
As million, milliùn. 
A gallon, gallun. 
A quart, carta. 
As pint, pinta. 
A furlong, ſtaid. Dy 
7 A mile, mile, &c. &c. 


| The arms of Ireland. are, azure a 
harp, or, ſtrung, argent. It is not 
known when, or on what occaſion To 
this muſical inſtrument was thus ap- 
propriated. 1 


. i ö 

Biſhop Nicholfon PRs . that coins 
were ſtruck in 1210, in the reign. CW 
| ag 0 2 „„ "King. i : 


C Ld Uiftorical rag. page I 59. 
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king John, with the king 8 54 in a 1 
triangle, which he (the biſhop) ſup- „ 
poſed to repreſent a Harp. | 


Mr. James ginn firs #4 JOS 


bs: triangle perhaps proceeded 
SY the arms of Ireland, the harp, 
125 which we do not find repreſented 
on any of the Iriſh coins extant.” 
I ) be firſt harp is on the coins of king 5 
Henry VIII. and it bas been eee 5 
tinued ever ſince. e 5 | 


| Mr. Vallancey writes, + All = 

: 7 Gri ian, or Beal, was the principal 135 
god of os pagan Iriſh, and from 
5 the harp's being ſacred to him, we 


may diſcern the reaſon. Why that 15 


iinſtrument is the enſign. armorial 
> - of Ireland.” 5 = = 


——— © 
* e of Iriſh Coins, page 13- 


t Preface to the Iriſh Grammar. 
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Sir James Ware, in his chapter on 


the muſic of the Iriſh, * ſays, © Nor 


can I upon this occaſion forbear to 
mention, that the arms peculiar to 
Ireland, or which have at leaſt for 
0 ſome ages been Akriputenk to it, "Are 
x "a barp.” ES 


This is all that 15 have been 5 1 | 
to find in print relative to this. ſub- 


ject; 15 enquired of many of the na- 


tives for further particulars, and they 
all agreed that they knew nothing 
of the matter. 


The Gals of this inen are re- 
markably prolific, it being not un- 


common for a woman to have fifteen 
or twenty children. I was acquaint- 


ed with a clergyman and his wife in 


the county of Fermanagh, Who in 
twenty-nine years had had thirty- + 44 


| two children, This fruitfulneſs max 
cl. II. of his works, chap. 25. 
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be: aſcribed to their early marriages, 
and to the want of opportumty. of | 


indulging themſelves unlawfully. * 


: The Iriſh dies ate extremely well 
educated, as they have little beſides 


their beauty and merit to recommend 
them for wives, their fortunes in ge- 

. neral being inconſiderable. Men E 
affluent fortune, who have cone. 


15 quently no need of being mercenary 

in their choice, may find happineſs _ 
in an union with theſe ladies, provi- | 
© fled. they can convince themſelves 9 


that they are diſintereſtedly accepted. 
But, on the other hand, this polite 
education prevents many ladies from 
being ſuitably married; for men of 


moderate fortunes cannot afford to. 
15 ene 


* ad: wine exiſtimo Hibernices: viros ge- wy, 
nitricibus facultatibus pre cxteris. gentibus pre- 


ſtantiùs naturi ſuppeditari; unicus enim coitus 
ſœcundus eſſe poteſt, multi vero prorſus ineffica- 
8 TE 9 e 
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maintain them in the Dylo i in which 

, they were bred or reared, (often 

greatly ſuperior to their ſtation) and 
they are not (at leaſt whilſt in the 


prime of youth) adapted to become 
the helpmates of tradeſmen, Not- 


1 withſtanding which, there are 1 be- 
5 lieve fewer old (repenting) maids in 
this than! in any other country. The 


Irish ſingle ladies are far from being 
Ai otingiy reſerved, and as far from 


cCountenancing ill- bred familiarity ; 
which renders. them extremely en- 


. 5 gaging, eſpecially to a traveller, who 
; . -  - having but little time to remain 


with them, endeavours to ſpend that 
time as agreeably as he can. 


| Galantry, or tric.” is but little 
carried on in Ireland, and a ciciſbeo 
5 (in the libertine ſenſe of the word) z 
5a here almoſt as unknown as a ſnake: 
it were to be wiſhed that the climate 
might prove as fatal to the former as 
JJ 
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£ | the latter, for debauching a married, 
-0f a ſingle woman, is one of the great- Ms 


eſt. crimes it 1s poſſible to commit; 5 


though the degree of guilt is certain- 
ly very diſproportionate. In the firt 
caſe the blame ought chiefly, i 
wholly, to lie on the woman, for it is 
in every woman's power to diſcourage 
, the Pa of the moſt abandoned 
libertine.“ 
to be ſeduced by a man who ſhe 
| knows | to be married, is equally Wn: 
blameable, for ſhe could not be de- : 
: ceived with falſe promiſes, 


A girl who ſuffers herſelf 


-Ppovious: to the account of my tour | 


2 round this iſland it may be not im- 
proper to ns ticularize | every. Bigg 


worthy | 
* On Gs ſubject 1 refer the ladies to the 


French Letters Ninen de l“ Encles; or tothe | 
Psngliſh tranſlation by Mrs. Griffith; to the pe- 
ruſal of which it would not be amiſs for them to 
add that of a ſmall duodecimo entitled, the Didi 
onary of Love, 
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worthy. of notice in "the- ee ; 


hood of Dublin, or relative to that 
city, conſidered as the capital; toge- 
| ther with ſome general obſervations. 


Ireland is divided into four provin- 


ces, Ulſter, Leinſter, Munſter and 
Connaught; theſe are ſubdivided in- 
to thirty- -two. counties. The whole "== 

ſaid to contain four hundred and 
twenty-four thouſand houſes, as they SD 
were numbered in 1767. Inſtead of 
our land-tax, tw ſhillings 1s paid - 
annually for every. hearth, or fire 
place. By allowing a: medium of eight 5 
inhabitants to each houſe, the total 


number may be ny aſcertained. 


Eleven Iriſh miles are exactly equal : 
to fourteen Engliſh. An Engliſh ſhil- 
ling is thirteen. Iriſh pence, thus 1 


5 | guinea is 11. 28, 9d. I iſh, at par. 


| De F f ” 1 a. 
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1fow an exhibition of piftures in 


. Dublin by Iriſh artiſts, excepting —_ 


| thoſe (chiefly landſcapes) by Mr. 
| Roberts and Mr. Aſhford, almoſt all | 


| the reſt were deteſtable. 


The Dublin Society 1 improving 


agriculture, &c. was incorporated in 


5 1750. I was told that five thouſand _ 


| pounds per annum is granted by go- 


vernment for its ſupport. There 18 


* no library belonging to it. Among . 


1 land. 


ſeveral models which are preſerved . 
in the ſociety's houſe, is one of the 
: bridge of Schaſfhauſen, | in | Switzer- 5 


1 penny- -poſt- le has lately b been 


: eſtabliſhed for the conveyance of let- 5 
ters in and about Dublin; and twen- 


ty ſtage-coaches for the conveyance = 
-F paſſengers to various parts of the 
kingdom. But as yet there are no 
ſtages for horſes, excepting | on the 
road 
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5 road from Dublin to Belfaſt, Which 
is about eighty miles; ſo that the on- : 
ly method of travelling with conve- 
nience is to hire a carriage and horſes 
by the week or month; I paid four 
8 guincas per week for a poſt-chaiſe 


nd pair, with which I made the Ml 


tour of the iſland, the driver 8 8 


taining himſelf and the hor, ; thus ! 9 


We could ſeldom 80 above twenty: 8 
: five miles per _ 


T he roads: are alot univerſally _— 
as good as thoſe about London, the FY 


inns are furniſhed with every accom- 
modation that a traveller, who 1 is not - 


5 over-nice, can wiſh for, and the land- 


lords not being as yet ſpoilt by 


| too numerous gueſts, have not that . 


ſurly fulkihness, which marks the 
generality of thoſe of England: the 
moſt. perfect ſecurity attends travel 
N ling i in Ireland, which may be partly 
owing. to the fearcity of travellers; 


„ k 0 Un Mo: 
5 «nd, excepting it in a 4 Dublin, ”= 
I never heard of any highway- men 


= or foot- pads. 


The ſoldiers and the butchers in 
Dublin are always at enmity, and 
from time to time inhumanly Hough 


= or hamſtring each other. Many of 


theſe barbarians have been executed, . 
which nevertheleſs has not yet put a 


5 mw to that ſavage practice. 


. Before I began my tour 1 made the 5 
following excurſions. After riding 5 


ſix miles from Dublin 1. came to a 4 
road leading through a chaſm cut 
through a rock, which confiſts of 


heaps of enormous ſtones, much re- 


Hy ſembling thoſe of the rock of Cintra, 


near Liſbon, and forming one of the 


moſt ſtriking natural 4 in the — 


iſland. 


| N . Sith is the ſeat of 
| bord Powerſcourt, (in the county of 


— 


TREEAND # 
Wicklow) PV in bis lordihip's oak - 


is a very beautiful caſcade, which i; oo 


| from a circular amphitheatre of wooded 
hills of a conſiderable height; it is 
pleaſing and pictureſque, but not 


9 grand, nor in any wiſe comparable to 


thoſe of Terni and Tivoli in Italy, 


| (Niagara out of the queſtion) nor even 
to ſeveral which I ſaw in Scotland. 1 


was twice at Powerſcourt, and each 
time the breadth of the waterfal did : 

not exceed a yard: after heavy rains 

0 this breadth | is increaſed, but for a ſhort. 


time; the brooks and rivulets are 
ſometimes. ſwelled ſo as not to be 


fordable, and two hours afterwards 
contain ſcarcely any water. The coun- 
try about Powerſcourt, eſpecially that 


; ſpot which is called the Glen of the „ 1 q 
Dargles, is beautiful beyond expreſſion, — 


and may Juftly vie with any part of 
| Italy; ; It is a deep and narrow valley 
of a. mile in length, the hills on 2 each 
fide 
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fide are -orvamented with trees, whoſe 5 
various tints appear elegantly inter- 
mixed with rocks; and at the bottom 

runs a ſmall ſerpentine river, mur 
muring over innumerable little breaks 
and falls; ſeveral walks are cut on the 
ſides of theſe hills, with the agreeable 
_ conveniences of benches and ſummer- 
houſes. Near this valley is another, 
which is called the Glen of the Moun- 
tains, the ſcenery of which 1 is uncom- 
| monly grand and romantic : and i in- 
deed this part of the country may be 


jiuſtly termed the garden of Ireland. . 


In the other part is the ſtriking con- 
traſt of a nearly ſquare tract of ground, 
| each fide of which is no leſs than 
eight, and which conſequently con- 
tains ſixty-four miles, conſiſting whol- 
ly of barren mountains and bogs, and 


0 = totally uninhabited, In the midſt of 


theſe are the ruins of ſeven churches 
and a round tower, which ſhall be 


deſeribed 
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: deſcribed. hordgfibe;- Fer hundred 0 
acres are here let for a guinea annual- > 8 
by "OY | believe ſuch another deſert, _ 
within thirteen miles of the capital of -- 
Aa 1 is not to be found i in the : 


world. * 


From the Dargles 1 returned to | 
= Dublin by another road, and in my 
way viſited the Cromlech, near Bry- 
anſtown : this is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
have been an altar, by others a grave — 
at the Druids ; it conſiſts of ſix ſtones Ls 
_ | placed upright, and another laid on the 
top of them; this laſt is fourteen feet 
long, twelve feet broad, and from two 
to five feet thick; by the ſpecific gra- 
vity of like ſolids, it is computed to 
weigh upw ards of twenty- ſix tons. 
T kw are many of theſe cromlechs 


0 Till fanding i in various 1 of Ire- 4 


land, 


# Sce the Survey 91 the county of Wic Now, 75 


publiſted in 1760, 7 ea Neville. 
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land, in Wales, in England, ad] . 


ſeen ſome of ſmaller dimenſions i in the 
northern part of Portugal. PRI 


In Greml. parts of the Old Teſta- 

ment, mention is made of heaped 1 
tars of ſtone and pillars of covenant, 
to which 1 refer * and alſo to Wright 8 
Louthiana, publiſhed 1 in e with 
ſeyenty-two plates, in 7 58. 0 


* Side theſe W 
remains of remote antiquity, the at- 
tenti ve ſpectator feels almoſt inſtan- 


: | taneouſly a pleaſing train of ſenſati- 
ons, more eaſy to be imagined than 
_ deſcribed, and as various as the dif- 


ferent objects by which they are ex- | 
Cited. 1 


5 The molt ancient ruins I have yet 
ſeen a are thoſe of the three temples at” 
Feſtum, 


LM "Geneſis ch. XXX1, Deut. ch. xvii. Joſhua 
ch. VU, Hoſea ch. xii. i. 
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Pæſtum, or r Poſidonia, i in the 1 8 5 I 
of Naples; they were erected long 
before the foundation of the Roman 

empire. Next to them 1 in point of an- 


tiquity, are probably the cromlechs, 


the Druidical circles, which are ſeen in : 
various parts of Europe, and piles of : 

: huge ſtones, ſuch for inſtance as Stone- 

8 henge. Then follow the remains of 
the buildings of the ancient Romans, 
ſuch as the amphi-theatres at Rome, 5 

Verona, Pola, in Iſtria, Nimes, the 85 
Pont- du-gard near that city, and the 
After theſe, the 

: modern- antiquities, or thoſe of the 
middle ages, are particularly remark- 
able, ſuch as the round towers and 
croſſes in Ireland, the numberleſs G 
thic cathedrals in Europe, and the 
Mooriſh buildings in Granada, and ; 
„ Cordova; all theſe excite ideas which 5 
cannot but: poſſeſs the mind of the 


aqueduct of Segovia. 


claſſical reader as well as ſpeQator. 


"rent. Dh 
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Different thoughts Arie from the 5 
view of modern edifices, ſuch as che 

palace of Charles 25 at Valladolid, 1 
where once that emperor held his | 


court ; and of which little remains 
at preſent beſides the bare walls and 


ſtair caſes. Nor do the ruined caſtles 


and houſes of the fifteenth and ſix- 
teenth centuries leſs engage our at- 


tention, many of them have now no 


bother merit than that of reminding us 


of the ſpeedy decay of whatever is 
great, good and beautiful, and by hav- 


: ing flouriſhed in times FR immediately 


FEE preceding our own, ſtrike us the more 


forcibly, as the mind can only be en- 85 * 
gaged with the contemplation nee 
numbers of once-happy inhabitants of 


theſe manſions, Who are now moul- 
8 dered into duſt. 


: | Other kinds 5 e ariſe from 
the view of particular ſtatues, diſtint 
from . 
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from the adrhjeationn which 1s bd 


in us by the perfection of the ſculp- 


ture: I cannot expreſs what I felt on 


. ſeeing at Rome the identical ſtatue of 
Pompey, at the feet of which Julius 
_ Cafar fell when he was ſlain in the 

ſenate- houſe. Fe : 


To enumerate. examples of: this 8 
kia” would be almoſt endleſs, for 


| Rome alone contains more objects of --- 


curioſity, in point of antiquities and 
the fine arts, than all the reſt of Eu- 
rope beſides. When I firſt arrived ; 
at that city, 1 was ſo firuck with the 
diſtracting variety of theſe. objects, 


(which I then admired to an enthu- 


ſlaſtic degree) that * ſpent the ſuc- 
ceeding ſix days in a ſtate of abſo- 
lute incapacity for ſelection, and in 
endeayouring to compoſe myſelf ſuk⸗ 


: ficiently to determine where 1 ſhould =: = 


5 begin my examination. * here are 
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1 in that capital, according to compu- 


5 tation, upwards of fifteen thouſand 8 


antique marble ſtatues, each as large 
as the life; beſides a multiplicity and 
variety of other curious objects. 


After I left Rome 1 never felt a like - 


degree of curioſity; on the contrary, 


the gratification was there ſo com- 
plete, that I have not ſince formed 


any extravagant ideas with regard to 


the objects I hoped to ſee, and conſe- 


quently have been little liable to diſ- 


LE appointments, However, there i 1s ſome 


_ ſatisfaction to be convinced that there 
is nothing worthy of our curioſity, 
- even where the expectation has been 


raiſed. 


| TatelleQual Hedſures of : a ok diffe- 


rent kind ariſe from a view of objects, 


5 whether they have been deſcribed by 4 
celebrated writers, or have been the 
3 ſcenes 
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ö 3 ſcenes uf Hino exploits. a lay 


abounds with ſuch; for inſtance, the ö 


road from Rome is Naples, over the : 
 Appian way, which ſtill partly exiſts 


in the ſtate deſcribed by Horace ; 
the capitol in Rome; the iſland of 
Caprea, the ſcene of the diſſolute 
pleaſures of Tiberius; the theatre 
1 Herculaneum (at preſent buried 


9 under ruins ;) the tomb of Virgil, and 


a number of others which are equally es 


: intereſting, 


8 Neither do the works of eminent : 
_ artiſts. afford us leſs pleaſure, ſuch as 
the groupe of Perſeus and Andromeda 
in Florence, and the crucifix in the . 


Eſcurial, both by the extraordinary 5 


Benvenuto Cellini: and laſtly the | 
reading of books of deſcription on 
the very ſpot deſcribed. This plea- 
| ſure I enjoyed by reading on the lake 
| of Geneva, Rouſleau's ns „ 

85 : count ' 
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count of his hers 8 ſituation with his 
julia on that lake; and repeating ten- 
der ſonnets of Petracch to Laura, at 


the very fountain of Vaucluſe, where 
he wrote them. But to return from = 
5 this — 


+ proceeded | to Salden park; 5 
1 where there is a ſquare. obeliſk of 
ſtone upwards of a hundred feet in 
| Height, placed on a ruſtic baſe, to each 
Th ſide of which is a double ſtair-caſe 
rt leading to a platform which encom- |} 
E paſſes the obeliſk, and from whence 


is a view of the bay of Dublin, and 


T7 the Iriſh channel : from hence the hill 5 


of Howth, on the oppoſite ſhore, ap- 
pears exaQly like the rock of Gibral- 
tar. This park is only three miles | 


FP from Dublin. 


The Phoenix wick 1s at the weſtern 


| —_ extremity of Dublin, in the midſt of 
BH it] is a Phoenix burning in her neſt, 
00: 
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on a Corinthian fluted ſtone column, 
which was placed there by the late 
lord Cheſterfield whilſt he was lord 3 
lieutenant. Through this park 1 8 
ceeded to Leixlip, which is ſeven ] 
miles from Dublin; and affords a 

_ pleaſant ride along the river, which 


there forms a ſmall caſcade, known 


by the name of the falmon- -leap. As = 
I afterwards ſaw a much more 6 
markable one, I ſhall defer explain- 
ing what it is, till I deſcribe Bally; 
ſhannon. Three miles from Leixlip Fo 
is Carton, the ſeat of the duke E 
Linſter: the houſe is not remarka- 
ble, but the gardens are elegantly : 
+ laid out in the modern taſte. T'wo _ 
miles further is Caſtletown, the ſeat 
” Thomas Connolly, eſq; the houſe 
is built of white ſtone, and is of three 
ſtories, each containing a range of 
> thirteen windows; ; a colonnade, ſup- 
| ported by nine columns on 1 each ſide, 


_ Joins 7 
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1 joins the houſe to the two wings, 
1 which are each of two tories in 


height, and ſeven windows i in breadth. 
The grand ſtair-caſe is magnificent, Se 


and is ornamented with braſs baluſ- . 8 
trades. This is, I believe, the only 
houſe in Ireland to which the term 


palace way. be e The park i is : 


= JOUR. 


Two miles from Dublin i8 the ſeat 1 
of the carl of Charlemont ; in the 


park his lordſhip has lately built an 


| elegant caſino, of which it is ſuffici- 


ent to ſay, that Meflrs. Adam . 


= the architects, and that a very fac 
: print is engraved of it, by Mr. Rook- _ 


er, from a drawing by Thomas Ivory. i 


The building is a ſquare of ſixty feet 


to each ſide, and from the top is a 
view of Dublin, the bay, the ſea, 
ho. the gardens (termed improvements e 
in Ireland, and policies in Scotland) 
5 | are 


TELLING 1 

are not extenſive, but ornamented 

with taſte, A few miles beyond 
this is St. Doologh's well, which is 


an ancient hexagon ſtone covering 


placed over a ſpring of very _ Wa- 
er 


Ten or twelve years ago, in dig- | 


” ging i in a ſlate quarry which is with _ 
in a few miles of. Dublin, a great 
= quantity of ſlate was found incruſted 


with a white marcaſite, which i is now 
well known by the name of Triſh dia- 
mond. None of this kind has ever 
5 been found elſewhere. 


41 Clundalkin, which ! is ; four miles 


from Dublin, is one of thoſe round 


towers, which are only to be found 
in Ireland 


tle variation ſer ve for all the others. 


33 nn * 
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It is eſchty tur feet in | Wight * 
15 and built of ſtones each about a foot 


| {quare, forming a circle of fifteen ö 


feet in diameter, the walls are up- 
wards of three feet thick, and at a- 
bout fifteen feet above the ground i is 


5 door without any ſteps to aſcenld 


to it; the baſe is ſolid; towards the 


top is four ſmall oblong holes which 


admit the light, and it is terminated 
by a conic covering; there are no 


E fteps remaining in the inſide, ſo that = 
= probably | if there have ever been any 


they were of wood, or ſome ſuch ” 8 
riſhable material. „ 


-2Theſs towers are © ee to have 8 
ew erected by the Danes; but it is 
remarkable that none of theſe edifices 
exiſt in Denmark : Giraldus Cam- 

brenſis, Who Was in Ireland in the 

e twelfth No 


. Che ets Natural Uiftory af 1 es 
; plates of this tower and thoſe of Kildare and 
Swords. 
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| keln century; mentions theſe tows. — 
ers as having been built lang before i 


De his time, 


Some imagine them to have been 
watch-towers, others bellfries, pri- 

© ſons for penitents, or pillars 15 the 
reſidence of anchorites. Mr. O' Hal- 


os loran, taking this latter opinion for 


granted, ſays, * Since theſe ancient 


© monuments, from their ſolidity at 


of this day, appear to have been built 


* with ſuch art and firmneſs. as al- 


OE 


moſt to defy the ravages of time, 


* 


— 


wretched hermits and pious re- 
cluſes only, what muſt not be the 
care of the people in erecting 


py 8 


155 lic works of greater conſequence ? * 
| He might ha ve added ball- rooms, 
: play- -houſes, maneges, tennis- courts, 


and that they were the retreats of 8 


churches, colleges, and other pub- 


Kc. with equal propriety; however, 5 


28 s unfortunately n none of cither thoſe | 


A - ww NE OE 2 — — » — n 
ö - 
. 


or eis ancient 1 il we 
ſhall ſuſpend. our judgment. Should 
. modern, wretched hermit or pious 4 
* recluſe” be at a loſs for proper place | 5 
12 of reſidence in this ſtyle, I recom- | oy 
mend the Eddiſtone light- -houſe, on 
the: Devonſhire coaſt, to him. 1 ; 


Theſe towers are always fituated. 
very near a church; I have ſeen fif- | 
teen of them, "bs in Dublin, 

Clundalkin, Swords, Moneſterboice, 
_ Antrim, Devniſh, two near Ferbane, 0 

8 Kells, Kildare, Kilkenny, Caſhel, at 
Glandilough near Wicklow, Old Kil- 
cullen, and Caſtle Dermot ; | beſides ES 

which there are eleven more name - 
ly, at Sligo two, Drumboe, Down- 

Patrick, * Cloyne, Weſt-Carbery, + 

1 Rattoo, } one in the iſland 

of. Scattery, another on the Cailtte 

iſland, | 


Cn —_— —  _——— 


* Hiſtory of the County of Down. 
| J C. Smith's Hiſtory of Cork, vol. — 
| 1 Smith's Hiſtory of Kerry, 


— 5 
— on — ——— 
W "OR , 


14. 8 

15 
4 
25 
* 
> 
3 
7 

7 „ 
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ifland, both in the river Shannon, 125 
and one in Ram's Iſland, on the 7 
Lough Neagh. Alt is likely that there 


may be ſeveral more which have not 


come to my knowledge. 


In the church- yard, near this tow- os 
er, is a plain crols, of a kind of white 
_ granite, unpoliſhed; it is of a ſingle 
ſtone, and nine feet! in. height; as al- 8 
— 1 the top of another croſs. ſtuck. i 
the ground. — There are many of -- 
"cheſs. croſſes in the church-yards in... 
5 Ireland ; = 7 ſaw ten others which — 
5 ſhall be deſcribed hereafter. Ne: | 


On ths ninth of July 1 Py out 
from Dublin; but before T proceed | 
. my narrative, the reader will 
pleaſe to obſerve, that as the diſtan= 
ces from place to place are marked — 
in the lünen at the end of this 7 5 


book, 
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book, it is ; needleſs to inſert them i in 
the body of the work; and that 
towns which contain 1 in re- 
gard to painting, ſculpture, architec- 
ture, or muſic, can claim little to be 
particularized, eſpecially as it is not 
my intention to expatiate on the na- 


tural hiſtory of the corporations „ | 


nor on the traffic ſuppoſed to be car- 


ried on in, thoſe towns; the greater = | 


part of which are e petty vil- : 


Fe 


In my way to Drogheda, 1 b at 


— "bs where I ſaw a round tower, 
8 which i is ſeventy- -three feet i in height. | 


: Drogheda is ſituated on the river 
Boyne, about a mile from the ſea, —— 


and conſiſts of two chief ſtreets, 


N which interſect each other at right . 


" | angles, in which [Ss reſembles. Chi- 
| cheſter in Suſſex. "The T holſel, or 


town-houſe, 1s: a handſome ſtone- 
building. 5 


vailtitig. "Hbout- two e from = 
the town is a ſquare ſtone obeliſk, of e 
twenty feet to each ſide, at the baſe, 
and which IL gueſs to be about 150 
feet high; it is erected on a rock on 
the edge of the river Boyne. * The 
5 propereſt way to give an account of 


it is by inſerting the inſcriptions, 


which are cut in capitals, on the four 

| ſides of the baſe, which I ſhall the 
more readily do, as they have never 

been publiſhed, and are not ineuri- 


ous. 


* "= the Frontiſpicce of the Louthiana i is a bad. 5 


' engraving of this obeliſk. 


; Snered, 


[LE —_—  — —— 
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| Sacred to > the glorious memory. 
| -of 


King William the Third, 


5 Who on the firſt of July 1690, paſſed the river near this place 


to attack James the Second, at the head of a popiſh army 
advantageouſly poſted on the ſouth fide of it, and 
did on that day, by a ſucceſsful battle, ſecure 
1 o us and to our poſterity, our liberty, 
e laws and religion. 


In conſequence of this action, James the Second 


left this kingdom and fled to France, 
This memorial of our deliverance Was erected 


in the ninth year of the reign of king George the 


e the firſt ſtone being laid by Lionel 
| Sackville, duke of Dorſet, 


4 - ord. lieutenant of the _ of Ireland 
e 236. 1 


1 TH monument was. 'erefted 
IP the grateful contribution 
_ of ſeveral proteſtants 

| of Great-Britain and Ireland. 


| Reinhard duke of Schomber | 


in paſſing this river 
died bravely ing 
2 5 in defence of = 


Firſt of July 
M D & XC. 


— 


— 2 


Underneath ; 
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Underneath the chief infeription 
5 are four lines in Latin, to inform 


thoſe WhO do not underſtand Eng- 


liſh that the duke of Dorſet laid 1 


firſt ſtone. 


It is ; certainly the grandeſt modern 


obeliſk, I know. of, in Europe. 


may not be improper to mention 
here, that the glorious memory of 


oY king William the Third' is a . 
ing toaſt at almoſt. every Proteſtant 


Iriſh table.. 


I then 1 to n the 
country produces potatoes, wheat. | 
flax, and oats; the incloſures are moſt- 


ly of looſe ſtones Piled on each other; 


over the door or chimney (the fame | 
opening ſerving for both) of many of 
the cabbins, I obſerved a board with . 
the words good dry lodgings ; however, 
a8 1 was. ſure that hogs could not 
. read, ROE 


N — r 
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read, + avoided: miſtaking them. _ : 
fiyes.: The braſs coins of the Iſle of 

Man are current all along this coaſt, 
The beggars here are not exorbitant 

in their demands, moſt of them of- 

fering a bad half-penny, which they 
call @ rap, and ſoliciting for a good 
one in exchange. 5 8 obſerved about 

2 dozen bare-legg ed boys ſitting by = 
the ſide of the road, ſerawling on 

ſcraps of paper placed on their knees ; 

theſe lads it ſeems found the finoke N 
in their ſchool or cabbin inſufferable. 

9 might perhaps be better that the | 
loweſt claſs of people throughout - 
Europe were neither taught to read 
nor write, excepting thoſe few Who 
_ diſcover evident. marks of genius ; 
thoſe acquiſitions only creating new 
wants, and exciting new deſires, 
which they will ſeldom be able to 
gratify, and | conſequently rendering 


them : 
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= them leſs happy than otherwiſe they | 
might be. Ee 


The ies, 3 and cruppers- | 
Which compoſe the horſe- furniture 
of the peaſants are only wiſps of 
ſtraw; however I procured a horſe 
with extraordinary accoutrements, as 5 
they were of leather, and rode to 
Moneſterboice (about three miles from 
Dunleer,) to ſee the round tower; it 


is an hundred and ten feet in height, 


= bot: one of the ſides at the top .. 
1 broken; xt gradually diminiſhes from 


a baſe of eighteen feet in diameter. 


: Near it are three croſſes ; 7 the largeſt, 15 

0 about eighteen feet high, is compoſed 5 
of two ſtones; and is ſaid to have 

; "It 18. covered | 
with baſſo relievos, but through age 

-:the- figures are rendered very imper-- 
fet ; they repreſent Chriſt, St. A 


been ſent from Rome. 


5 trick, '$N; (Foes {iN Adam, Eve, angels, 
5 cats, 


> ——— — 
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cats, ale Kc. Thee are two 15 
bother croſſes in this church-yard, on 

one of which is a baſſo relievo of a 

human figure ſitting, and a dog on its 
hind legs on each ſide. The other 

_ croſs appears to have been broken, as 

it is not above ſix feet high. 1 


L ring 5 

5 EY violent ſhower of rain, L retreated. = 
into a cabbin, where the cocks and 
hens familiarly p perched. on my knees 

to be fed; they were ſo tame that 1 . 

ſuppoſe they would. have rooſted in 

the ſame poſition; and I afterwards 

{ found the ducks, geeſe, and other 

3 poultry equally familiar throughout : 
133 the whole country. . 


1 | Being obliged to Gale teſter 5 


=: Aſter riding for A while along the. 
= - fea ſhore 1 arrived at Dundalk, where 
5 1 viſited = 


* 8 the 1 are * plates a; his 


5 croſs, and two with the elevation and plan of the 
7 tower. 


RELA ND + 


"7 viſited Jon Clanbraffir 0 gardens, 


and then proceeded to Newry; 1 - { 


5 found nothing to obſerve e but 
two ſhabby bridges. as 


In the Survey of the County of 
Down, publiſhed in 1740, I find the 


following paſlage : + As this whole 
county is remarkable for its num- 7 


| 6 ber of hills, being compared to ; 
wooden bowls inverted, or egos ſet in 


„ * ſalt, it from thence took the name 


* of Down, which e a "OE 


« ſituation. 


4 the eb volume of. the : --. 


ters between Henry and Frances, 


8 Henry ſays, There is not above 5 
On, two kaadred yards. of level ground 


ein this whole oounty; for it is: 
« compoſed of an infinite number of 
green hills, lying ſo cloſe to each 
ee that it wentlen codlin-yye | 
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in a bow: 4% And thus. much 4 


for ſimilies. 


5 The next day I rode ten miles 
along the canal (which is continued to 


e Lough Neagh), paſſing by eight 
9 ſluices. I ſpent the night at Armagh, 0 
1 where, in the market- place, I ſaw a 
croſs of two ſtones, with old baſſo- | 
trelievos, repreſenting Chriſt on the 
cCroſs between the two thieves, and 
7 ſome _ ingenious | fret work. This 
= town, though an archbiſhopric, and 
: the metropolitan | ſee of all Ireland, : 
Cuontains only a ſingle church. I then 
went through Lurgan to Hillſbo- 
rough; the nobleman Who takes his 
title from this town, has. lately built 
PE here a neat and elegant church. at his 5 
| own expence, with a e an organ. 
5, and Painted windows, 9 


Paſſing by Liſburne, 1 n, at 


Bala, where there is a bridge of 


twenty: 
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7 twenty-one arches ; the town is regu- 


5 larly built,“ and the ſtreets are broad 1 
i 


and ſtrait. “ Lord Dungannon has a 
| Neat here. A few books have been 


printed | in Belfaſt, by one James Ma- 1 | 


2 gee, in a much neater manner than 
in any other part of Ireland, both as 
to the beauty of the e and the 

finencſs of the 1 E 


l next = 


4 Te. 18 + confidlered as one of the great towns in 


Ireland, the others being Cork, Limerick, and - Þ 


Vance) ord. 


+ Donaghadee i. is 8 miles from. Belfalt, 
and the channel which parts it from Port-Pa- N 


trick in Scotland is but eighteen broad; from 


Dublin to Donaghadee is ninety- les miles 
ih; eighteen by ſea, a hundred and eleven 
Engliſh miles through Scotland to Longtown a 
Cumberland, and three hundred and twelve from 
thence. to London. 


t Theſe are _ Miſcellanies. in Proſe, by * | 
and A. L. Aikin (now Mrs. Barbauld ;) Poetical 


2 Eſſays, by W. H. Roberts; a Poem on the im- — 5 
mortality of the Soul, tranſlated. from the Latin, = 


by Mr. Jenny; z and Poems by Dr. Goldſmith: 
-T he 
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5 1 next” went to "Antrim. Einstedt as 
= wickin half a mile of the Lough 
Neagh. This lake, which is the 
largeſt in Europe, excepting two in 
Muſcovy, and the lake Leman near 
Geneva, is about twenty miles long 
and twelve broad, the country which 
encompaſſes it is ſo level that the 
_ fartheſt oppoſite ſhore cannot be diſco- 
vered from one end, and it appears 
like an ocean; in ſtormy weather its 
waves break faddenly, by reaſon of 
their being freſh water, and are much 
more dangerous than thoſe of the ſea. 
There i is an iſland 1 in it, called Ram, | 
. on Which! is a round tower. 5 


The author of the Letters between Henry and 
Frances pointed out a paſſage to me, in the 368th 
beiter in which it is ſaid, that this printer © was a 

5 taylor, who, by mere dint of genius, made the 


< types, the ink, and paper, and the preſs.” He 


His retired upon an eaſy fortune, and: has reſigned Z 
TM the. buſineſs to his ſons. iel. 
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In 1781, a bal of two katdres 
quarto pages was publiſhed in Dub- 
lin, intitled exactly, 4 Lectures de- : 
© ſigned, to be a foundation, for rea- 
* ſoning pertinently upon the petri- 
* factions, gems, chryſtals, and ſana- 

tive quality of Lough Neagh, by 
. Richard Barton, B. D. author of 
tthe Analogy of Diving Wiſdom, 1 
the Material, Senſitive, Moral, Civil, 
and N 2 of "Things, 
6  &e. &c,” 


This man . . book. * - _ 
1 the learned univerſities of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, and to the 
* learned and inquiſitive members of 


the Royal Society. He then ſays — 


that his work is“ the effect of much 
5 * bodily and mental labour, as well 
* as pecuniary expence.” He gocs on, | 
* Whateyer weight the objections _ 


2 ſubſeribing to books may have in 
* regard | 4 


I 1 — 8 
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* regard to authors, the mechanical 1 


* arts of printing, graving, &c. ſhould 


he encouraged; ſo that the print- 


ing even of a ſenſeleſs book, is ra- 5 


© ther a benefit than an injury to the 


© public. After three pages upon 


this ſubject, which may ſerve for an 
apology for his e he intro- 
duces i in a note, There is great 00s 
c caſion to ſpeak here of avarice, but 
„ that rather belongs to preaching. 85 
And in another this ſingular remark, 
e hear that a book, giving an ac- | 


count of lord Anſon's voyage, Was 


5 ſold to the number of two thouſand, 


in which there is not one word of : 


religion, nor the name of God or 5 
4 divine providence, "yet. abounding 
With deliverances almoſt | miracu- 


> lous. 


Aber this he Auen his All in 


aſtronomy, by 1 5 The ſun need | 


not 
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_ not be jealous of the ſtars, till they 
* increaſe in luſtre, and come nearer _ 
7 an equality of viſible magnitude 
* and ſplendor; and our generous 
* neighbours cannot but with plea- . 


« ſure ſee us, even attempt to imi- 


tate their beſt works. Curates 
e deſerving a place in all arith- 
0 metic concerning religion and lite- 
© rature in this iſand; ſince their la- 
NF bours contribute greatly to the ſup- 
port of both in the character of 


4 ſchoolmaſters and authors, as well as | 
* curates,” 5 is 


| Theſe quotations Fe the work of 1 
: "thin eminent reverend author N 


ſuffice. 


n the. road Lan Aniglns and — 


Balea I ſaw a round-tower at 
ſome diſtance. In theſe parts I found 
many copper coins current, vrhich 
were ſtruck by tradeſmen; on one of 


them 
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them. was inſcribed, o + promiſe. W . 
pay the bearer two-pence on de- 4: 


* mand, John Mac Cully, 1761,” and 


on the reverſe, the 8 7 


of a beer caſk, with the words, 


5 8 Brewer, 2. 264 


In the account of Iriſh coins, » 


73, is this paſſage: T ne want of. 
* ſmall change (in 1727) } was ſo great, 
2 that ſeveral perſons were obliged 

© to make copper and iilver tokens, 


© called Trader 4 which they paſſed 3 
* promiſſary notes among thei; 1 


men, cuſto ners and nt Subours, 
+ and each has the name of the 


« perſon who iſ oat them, with the 
place of his abode, Some of theſe 
were ſtruck at Armagh, Belfaſt, 


C Dromore, Turing Portadown, and 


= Dublin,” 


In the . of the landlord at Bal- 


. Iymony | [ found five generations living, 


F rom 
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or pieces, which are not united by 


0 flat ſurfaces ; ; for on being forced off, 
one 


I "From the village called Buſh- mills; 
4 walked to the Giant's Cauſeway, 
which is diſtant about two miles, and 
ſituated at the northern extremity of 
Ireland. It conſiſts of about thirty 
thouſand pillars, moſtly ; in a perpen- 
dicular ſituation; at low water the 
cauſeway is about ſix hundred feet 
long, and probably runs far into the 
"fea. It is not known whether the 5 
2 pillars are continued under ground, TD 
like a quarry : they are of different 
dimenſions, being from fifteen to 
twenty ſix inches in diameter, and 
from fifteen to thirty-ſix feet in height; 2 
their figure is chiefly pentagonal or 
hexagonal, Several have been found 1 
with ſeven, and a few with three, 
four, and eight ſides, of irregular ſizes; | 
every pillar conſiſts as it were of joints 
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one of chem is concave in the middle, _ 
and the other convex ; many of theſe = 
joints lie looſe upon the ſtrand, The 
ſtone is of a kind of baſaltes, of 2 
cloſe grit, and of a duſky hue; 
is dery heavy, each joint gare 
weighing two hundred and a half, It 
clinks like iron, melts in a ay 
breaks ſharp, and by reaſon of its ex- 

treme hardneſs blunts the edges of 

> tools, and is thus incapable of being 

þ : uſed for building. 'The Pillars ſtand 

1 very cloſe to each other, and though | 

the number of their ſides differ, yet 

their contextures are ſo nicely adapt- » 
cd, as to leave no vacuity between 
them, and every pillar retains its own 
thickneſs, angles and ſides, from top 
to bottom. T heſe kinds of columns 

are continued, with interruptions, for 

near two miles along the ſhore. 


| That parcel of them which is moſt 
2 conſpicuous, 
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7 conſpicuous, al nearell the Cauſe- DO 


way, the country people call the 
looms or organs. "Theſe pillars are 
Juſt fifty i in number, the talleſt about 
forty-feet in height, and conſiſting of 
forty-four joints, the others gradual- 
ly decreaſe in length « on both ſides of 
it t like ee. 


"For further particulars I refer the 5 


85 inquiſitive reader to Boate's Natural : 


Hiſtory of Treland, to * Buſbe s Hiber- 


nia Curioſa, and to ſeveral numbers in 


the Philoſophical T ranſactiont; but eſ- 
pecially to two large and beautiful 
prints, which were publiſhed in 1744, 
engraven by Vivares, from accurate 
5 ee of Sul. Drury. | 


| Specimens of the tones from the 


0 Cauſeway may be ſeen 1 in the Britiſh 
e &. ; 


Many | | 
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Many other aſſemblages of the like 
baſaltic columns exiſt in Europe. 
The principal are in the iſland of 
Staffa, now well known by Mr. 
| Bank's deſcription, which, illuſtrated 


with ſix plates, is inſerted in Mr. Pen- 


nant's Account of the Hebrides; and in 
this gentleman's Account of Scotland, he 


dd 


mentions others at Dunbar. Others oo 


I (though not exactly of the fame kind) 
are deſcribed in the Italian work of 
T Abate Alberto Fortis, intitled Viaggio 1 
3 in L Dalmazia, publiſhed at Venice in | 
174, with copper-plates ; and laſtly, Jo, 
\ others which exiſt in various parts of | 
Italy, in the latter volumes of the Phi : 


mn Tranſactions. = 


1 proceeded to Colerain, which i is a 0 
neat little town on the river Bann, 
over which is a bridge, and near it 
a ſmall carn, or artificial mount, like 


thoſe on Saliſbury plain, and i in other 


parts 3 


_— e 4 


parts in England, and are there 
= termed barrows.. ns e 


The. mounts in Ireland are very 
numerous, and were raiſed by the 
Danes, from the eighth to the twelfth 
centuries. They are in the ſhape of 
4 Sone, gradually leſſening Rom a 
large baſe, and terminated by a flat = 
ſurface; their dimenſions are various; 
| ſome are not above twenty feet high, 
and the largeſt are about a hundred 

and fifty feet perpendicular, and „ 

proportionablo circumference. Some 
are of carth, and ſome of ſmall ſtones 

covered in earth. Many of them 
have been found to contain bones, 
trumpets, urns, &c. ſo that they were 
probably ſepulchres. Mr. Boate ſays 

(p. 204), that in a cell under one of 

them * the bones of two dead bodies 
entire were found upon the floor, 
in all likelihood the reliques of a2 


1 huſband 5 
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= butband: and his with, whoſe con- 1 


jugal affection had joined them in 


LY their grave as in their bed.“ He 


thus continues: Beſides theſe tumu- tf 
li, or funeral pile there is another : 


"2" Tort - Of ancient work —— 1 225 


6 Ireland, called Daniſh forts, 


© raths. They are eaſily diſtinguiſhed = 
, from the carns, by being encompaſs- 
ed with ditches or entrenchments, _ 


and are for the moſt part natural 
_ © hills fortified. Some of theſe are 


5 ſmall, others contain from fifteen to 7 8 
, twenty acres of ground. Some have 


but one wide ditch at the bottom, : 
others two or three, divided by 1 


= 


: trenchments ; ; ſome are hollowed 7 


* 


at the top, others are contrived 
with a high towering mount, that 
riſes 1 in the centre much above the 


fort, commanding all the works | 


F7 below. Many of the larger have 0 


* caves within them, that run in 
eee e * narrow, 
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narrow, . rait, long galleries, five 


1 « feet high, and as many broad. The 


ſmaller forts are ſo numerous in 
the county of Down, that for ma- 


ny miles they ſtand in fight and 
call of one another,” 


La 


* 


In the La are e twenty plates 
oft theſe mounts and forts, with con- 
ciſe deſcriptions; and in the hiſtories 
of Cork, Waterford, Kerry, and Down, 
are ſeveral plates and deſcriptions re- 


lative to the fame Lg: to which 
I refer. : 3 


1 then continued. my journey 0 


Londonderry; ferrying over the river 15 


Foyle immediately before I entered 
into that town, or city, as it is here 
termed ; It: conſiſts chiefly of two 
: ſtreets, wht croſs each other, and 
an Exchange, called Royal, is built in 
the centre. 1 = walked round the 
5 | * 2 i - town- 
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town. walls in a quarter of ; an hour, 
but found nothing worthy of notice. 


except that I ſaw in the biſhop” s houſe | 
eight large drawings of the Giant's 


Cauſeway, and in another houſe a 
| model of the bridge of Schaff hauſen, 
ſimilar to that which I faw | in Dub- 5 
. lin. 


1 then went to "Raphoe- and tra- 
verſing bogs and mountains arrived 
at Donnegal, where there is a tole- 
rable bridge of ſix arches, and a large 


ruined caſtle. 1 obſerved that moſt 


3 of the common people, eſpecially the N 
1 children, it in theſe parts, had the itch, | 


st. Patrick's Purgatory is "within" 4a 


few miles of this place, in the midſt 


| of a: ſmall. lake, called Derg. At 


1 mains, except the name. 


preſent little of this holy place 1 re- 


5 The 
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The next day 1 arrived at Bally- 
| ſhannon, and was ſo pleaſed with Ats 
5 beautiful ſituation, that 1 remained. 


there four days. It is a ſmall town, 


| ſituated near the ſea, with a bridze of 


fourteen arches, over a river, which Fl 


--- httle lower falls down a ridge of 
rocks, about twelve fect, and at low 


water forms one 1 the moſt pic- 


tiureſque caſcades 1 ever ſaw. It is 


rendered ſtill more ſingular and in- 
tereſting by being the e Sal- 
mon- -leap | in Ireland, 


a order to ile this: term, it is 
accefſary to relate a few particulars 
concerning the ſalmon. _ Almoſt all 
the rivers, lakes, and brooks, in this 
iſland, afford great plenty of theſe 5 
fiſh; ſome during the whole year, 
and ſome only during certain ſea- 
ſons ; they generally go down to the 
ſea | about 1 and September, 4 


and 


VVT 


= : and up again in the fpring months. : 


It is faid that the females work beds 
in the ſandy ſhallows of rivers, and 

there depoſit their eggs, on which 
the male ſheds his ſeed; afterwards 


| they both join in covering the eggs 


| with ſand. Theſe in time become 
vivified, 5nd take their courſe to the 


fea, being then of about the ſize ofa 
finger. After ſix weeks or two months 5 


ſtay, they return up the ſame rivers, 
the ſalt water having in that ſhort 


e time cauſed them to attain ncarly to 

half their full growth. They ate | 

then caught in Weirs, which are form- 
ed by damming up the river, except 


a ſpace of three. or four feet in the 


middle, which the ſalmon having paſ= 


fed, are caught in a ſmall encloſure, 


= formed by ſtakes of wood; the en- 

| . trance is wide, and gradually leſſens, | 
ſo as barely to admit a ſingle ſalmon 
at a time. Every morning during 


tho 5 


5 the Anery they are taken out, by 
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means of a ſtaff, with a ſtrong barb- 
ed iron hook, which is ſtruck into 
them. But at Ballyſhannon, by far 
the greater number 1 18 caught in nets 
below the fall. The time of a 
fiſhery is limited; and after it is 
elapſed the encloſure | is removed, Fin 
nets are laid aſide, and the fiſh are at 


=” liberty to ſtock the rivers with ſpawn, 


| was informed that this fiſhery at 
Ballyſhannon rents for 600 l. per an- : 


num, and yet the fiſh is fold at no 


more than a penny per pound, and 


fix a per hundred . 


W ere theſe fiſheries interrupted. 1 
: for a year or two, the fiſh would con- 


ſiderably increaſe both in number 


and ſize; for by over-fiſhing, a ſuffi- 


cient number cannot eſcape to ſtock 
the rivers. It! is the ſame with lands, | 


which require a certain time to E 


fallow, 
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: . and to recover - firength: Af⸗ 
ter the intermiſſion of fiſhing dur- 
ing the wars in 1641, falmon have 
been caught near Londonderry of ſix 
. REEk- long, and were then ſold upon 


un average at W a PIECE, 


* 


. The ion in coming from the ſen; 
= are neceſſatily obliged at Ballyſhan- | 


non to leap up this caſcade; and ik 


oo hardly credible, but to thoſe: who 


have been eye witneſſes, that theſe 


fiſh ſhould be able to dart them- 


ſelves near fourteen feet perpendicu- 


5 lar out of the water; and allowing 
for the curvature, they leap at leaſt 


twenty, I remained hours in ob- 


ſerving them; they do not always : 


ſucceed at che firſt leap ; 5 ſometimes 
they bound almoſt to the ſummit, 
but the falling water daſhes them 
down again; at other times they 


5 dart head- foremoſt, and fide-long ur 


on 


on a rock, remain „ Runhed br a few == 
moments, and then ſtruggle into the 0 
water again; when they are ſo lucky 
as to reach the top, they ſwim out 
They do not 
bound from the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and it cannot be known from 
what depth they take their leap; it 
1 05 probably performed by a forcible 
. tpring with their tails bent ; for the 
chief ſtrength of moſt fiſh Ties 7 in the 
tail. They have often been ſhot, or 
8 caught with ſtrong barbed hooks fix- 


of ſight in a moment. 


ed to a pole, during their flight, as it 


may be termed, and inſtances have 
been known of women catching them 
At high water the 
fall is hardly three feet, and then the 
fiſh ſwim up that 1 0 aclivity with 
out leaping. | Sometimes I have ſeen 
at low water, fifty or ſixty of theſe ; 
leaps i in an hour, and at other times 
1 placed myſelf 
. 585 on 


in their aprons. 


only two or three. 
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on a rock on the brink of the caſcade, 


fo that I had the pleaſure of ſeeing = => 


5 the ſurprizing efforts of thoſe beauti- 5 
ful fiſh cloſe to me, and at the bot- 
tom of the fall porpoiſes and ſeals 


; tumbling. and playing among the 


waves; and ſometimes a ſeal carries 
off a ſalmon under his fins. Whilſt 
my attention was not engaged to the 


1 fiſh, I took a ſketch of the caſcade, | 
1 repreſented | in the annexed Plate. 5 


= Kol: are 0 abundant . the 
- alk; that at certain ſeaſons, the ſmall | 


| fry or grigs, which are about the ſize | 


of a pin, are caught in ſieves, baked pl 


all together, and thus eaten. 


Paſſing then through the Millie - 


of Belleek, I obſerved a ſucceſſion of _ 
ſmall caſcades continued for near two 


miles, Shortly after which I arrived * 


t the. ſeat of ſir James Caldwell, ; 


tably 


where 1 was very politely and hoſpi- 4 
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tably entertained during a Wert and 


gladly embrace this opportunity of 
acknowledging my gratitude to ſir 
James and to his amiable lady. The 


houſe, (called Caſtle- Caldwell) is ſi- 


tuated on the edge of the Lough 
Erne, which is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful lakes in Europe. It is divided 
into two pretty equal parts, which 5 
are termed the upper and lower lake, 
and juſt where they unite the town 
OE Enniſkillen | is built on a ſmall 
iſland. The upper lake is twenty 8 
5 miles long, and nine in the broadeſt 
part. In 1720 it was ſurveyed by 
William Starrad. I never could ob- 
tain a ſight of this ſurvey ; but was 
aſſured that the number of iſlands, 
which are beautifully diſperſed i in the 


two lakes, exceeds four hundred. It 


is not caſy to determine where that 
number be greater in ſummer or in = 
winter ; ; during this latter ſeaſon the 9 
water Ef 
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water Ties eight c or ten feet, and thus = 


many low iſlands are overflown, and 


new ones formed, by that element 
encompaſſing riſing grounds, In 
ſummer, when the waters decreaſe, 
theſe head- lands are re- united to the 
ſhores, or to other iſlands, and others 

again appear. Many of them are of 


a conſiderable ſize, well planted with _ 
: trees, and inhabited. The greateſt 
depth of the lake is about forty yards 


N has been twice frozen over within 


this century, excepting a ſmall rill 


in the middle, of a yard or two broad, 
where the current "of the ſtream, 1 


which diſcharges itſelf into the ſea 
was ſtrongeſt. The ſhores. riſe i 
gradual ſlopes, and are bounded. - 
mountains embelliſhed with trees; 
the verdure exceeds any 7 ever: ws 1 
and conſtitutes one of the chief natu- 
ral beauties of Ireland. The woods 
abound with Sh, eſpecially wood- 

PT cocks ; ” 
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5 cocks; on the Tarkics- E the lake, 


: ducks, teal, and other water fowl, 7 

| ſport. in thouſands, and the waters 
contain myriads of fiſh. Theſe are 

of the following kinds d perch, ſal- 


, pike, trout, glut-cels, filver- 


Kg | bream, freſh water herrings, 8 
roach, lamprey, and jenkins or grave- 
7 ling, which! is a ſpecies of ſmall trout, 
Of all theſe, perch are infinitely the 
for the ſhores of - 
both the lakes, with all their points, 
peninſulas, and iſlands, whether ſtony 
0 muddy, are quick with thoſe fiſh; 1 
5 ſo "that 3 child with a ſwitch, * 
thread, and a: crooked pin, may in A 
ſhort time catch more than it can 
carry away. They ſpawn in March, 
and the water afterwards teems with - 
„ e young fry i in ſuch a manner, that 
they may DE- caught in hats or pails. = 


moſt nu merous; 


; They are fit to take in May, when 
they have attained a moderate ſiae; 


oy 
W 
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in 9 they. retire. from the : 
ſhores into the deep, and from that 
time till the following ſeaſon, not one 
can be found nor caught by all the art 
of man. 


5 To enjoy the diverſions of angling 
or ſhooting, perhaps there is not a 
: ſpot in Europe which exceeds this 


0 lake. Scveral ſeats contribute to or- 
nament the ſhores; among which i 


Caſtle- Hume is the moſt conſpicuous. by 
On one of the iſlands 1 is the moſt com- 


plete round-tower in Ireland, of which 3 


a more hereafter, | 


While Kajig a; its ; Golitary - - 


ſhores I I felt a kind of pleaſing melan- 1 


choly. 1 then compared the beauties | 
of this, with thoſe of other lakes 

which I had ſeen : ſuch as the Loch 
Lomond in Scotland ; the lake of - 


Geneva, which receives much gran- 


| deur from the immenſe ſnow-clad 
mountains 


mountains that bona” it on the $a- wy 


voy ic de, and much beauty from the 


vines on the oppoſite ſhore; the lakes 


near Naples, which are 1 claſſic 
| ſcenes; 


the celebrated lake of Killarney, 


Lough Erne did not ſuffer * the 
- compariſon, 


. The cheapneſs of the ebene of 95 
: TIE in theſe parts, 18 remarkable; fab * 
mon is fixed, as before n 5 


| at ſix ſhillings per hundred weight; 


the other kinds of fiſh may be had 0 
for the trouble of catching them ; a 


couple of rabbits are ſold for thiee- 


pence, Aa turkey or gooſe for a ſhil- 
ling, ducks and fowls two- -pence or 
three-pence a- piece ; veal is at three- 
pence, or three-pence halfpenny, and 
„ hee about two- pence a pound. Po- 
5 tatoes, when T Was there, were at a 


and though I afterwards ſaw 


_— _— 
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eight done; though it mut be con- 
_ feſſed that they never have been ſo ; 
plentiful, nor ſo cheap, as during that 


ſeaſon; for upon an average the price _ 
18 eight or ten ſhillings per barrel. 


After the froſt in 1740 they were 


fold at thirty-two ; and even in 1761, 
after a failure of the crop, af twen- 


ty-nine ſhillings. Whiſkey 1 is fold at 
4 ſhilling a quart. The moſt expen- = 
ſive articles are tea, ſugar, grocery 


wares (which are ſold as in England, ; þ 


and wines ; port and claret, bearing 1 
6 the ſame price, which i is two ſhillings 5 i : 
£ per bottle. „ 


Neither is. ee rent lelb mode- 


816 ſo that provided a family San 
5 the ſweets of ſociety, and be 
content to vegetate in dull tranquil- 8 
lity, there is ſcarcely a or more 


ſuitable 


0 1 3 the Pack. wine e better in : Ireland than | 


any 1 hes: taſted in other countries. 
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ſuitable for economical retirement ; 


but as it is difficult to diveſt ourſelves 
0 that love, which we naturally ha ve 

for the place of our birth, or where 
our childhood has been pace, and to 
abandon all ſormer connexions, I am 
not apprehenſive that the foregoing 
_ remarks will cauſe a new colony to be | 


planted here. They are chiefly in 
tended to point out to the native Tos: 


, | bitants their own happineſs, of which 
they do not ſeem to be ſufficiently ſen- 
ſible; as moſt of thoſe whoſe fortunes 
7 ' enable them to chuſe their reſidence, Po 
1 unaccountably prefer reſiding 1 in Eng- 
land, or any where elſe, to living upon 
their own eſtates, where they would 
be reſpected as petty Princes ; ; whereas 
by ſquandering away their fortunes _ 
= among ſtrangers, they not only 1 impo- - 
veriſh their own country, but live un- | 


beloved, and die unlamented. 
© fer [rnates nimium, ſu . 7 bona rorint! 
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"But to return : after fooeral fiſhing 


and muſical parties on the lake, ſir 


James was ſo obliging as to lend me 
bis ſix-oared barge to convey me to 
Enniſkillen, diſtant by water about 
_ fifteen miles, while the carriage went 
round by land. After rowing ſeven 
hours I was landed in that town; it 
5 joined to the main land by ts 
bridges, one of ſix, and the other of 
eight arches. The name implies the 
iſland ofa ſhilling, perhaps from the 
fy circular form of the land on which the 


town ! 18 built. J remained here two 


ow © three days, on one of which : went 
e boat to the iſland of Devniſh, 
about three miles off, and there ſav 

the moſt perfect round. tower in Ire- 
land; it is exactly circular, ſixty- nine 
feet high to the conical covering at 
the 0 which . fifteen feet 1 more, 
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y It i 18 forty-eight ſeet i in circumference, _ 
and the walls are three feet five inches 

thick; thus the inſides are only nine | 

feet ON inches in diameter: beſides _ 
the door, which is clevated nine feet ; 
above the ground, there are ſeven | 
ſquare holes to admit the light. The 
whole tower is very neatly built, with is 
ſtones of about a foot ſquare, with - 4 
ſcarcely any cement or mortar, and þ 
the inſide is almoſt as ſmooth as a 4 
gun-barrel. At the outſide 3 a 

circle of gone projects five inches. 1 

Near it are the venerable ruins of an 

abbey, which was built in 1449. The - 
foil of this ifland is fo rich, that 1 was 

- told the ground lets at five pounds wr. 

ACTe, 


1 was informed that in theſe pete 85 
| of Ireland a particular cuſtom prevails 5 
: among the common ee Which, 
however, 
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however, it ſeems is not peculiar to 
them; for in the Travels of Van Eg- 


mont and Heyman, I find the following 


minute account, which exaAly deſcribes 
theſame cuſtom : EY 


*In the iſland of Texel, in North 80 
Holland, the women are very fond _ 
of courtſhips, which among the youth 1 
of the peaſantry 1 is carried on in a 
manner like Lueeſting. This is an 


courtſhips among the young people 
in the iſlands of Vlie and Wieringen, = 
but eſpecially | in the Tetel, it is 

indeed of an antiquity, the date of 
which cannot be traced. The ſpark - 


by the door which is left upon the 
latch, or half open, by one of the 
windows, or through the ſtable, and 
makes his way to the bed- chamber 
of his ſweetheart, WhO is e in 


ancient cuſtom of evening viſits ank 


comes into the houſe at night, either | 
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"© hed: Atter a compliment or two, he 
1 begs leave that he may pull off His 
upper garment, and come upon the 
bed to her. This being of courſe 
granted, he lifts up the quilt or rug, 
5 a himſelf under it, and then 
Jueeſts or chats with her till he 
* thinks it time to depart, which is 
, invariably done by the ſame en- 
trance he came at. This is a cuſ- 
tom from which the natives will not 
* ſoon depart; the parents thinking it 
equitable. not to deny their children 
La freedom they themſelves. were 
* indulged in, Their innate tenaci- 


* ous parſimony alſo finds its ac- 


count in this cuſtom, which diſ- 
* penſes with the articles of fire and 


* candle in the long winter evenings 


Land nights: 


Andi in a book lately publiſhed, en- 1 
titled the reverend Andreu Burnaby s? 
| £ Travels 
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| T bowler in + North Anzrica; is this cal 4 
| Tags: :*A very extraordinary method 


of courtſhip is ſometimes practiſed 1 


8 amongſt the lower people in Maſ- 
ſeachuſett's bay, called 7. arrying. 
® When a man is enamoured of a 


* young: woman, and wiſhes to mar- | 


e er, he propoſes. the affair to 
8 her parents, without whoſe conſent | 


no marriage in this colony can take 


place. If they have no objection, 
3 they allow him to tarry with her 


gone night, in order to make his 


court to her. At the uſual time the 
old couple retire to bed, leaving 


8 the young ones to ſettle matters as 


they can; who after having fate up 


Fas: long as they think proper, get 
into bed together alſo, but without 


e off their under garments, 
in order to prevent ſcandal. If the 

parties agree, it is all very well; the 
. © banns are publiſhed, and they are 
: * married 
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« forſaken fair- one proves pregnant, 
* and then the man is obliged to mar- 


ry. i under ro of excommunica- 


tion. 


1; am pretty certain that the per- 


ſons who informed me of this cuſtom 
: prevailing in Ireland, had never ſeen 


nor heard of the two above citations, 


5 and poſſibly the author of the latter 
might never have ſeen the former; 
but their credibility reſts entirely with 
the reader. * „„ 
n 
This reverend writer likewiſe relates, that a 
5 ge ntleman, travelling upon the trontiers of Virginia; 


was obliged to take up his quarters one evening at 


a miſerable plantation, and that the maſter of the 
houſe put the weary traveller in his own bed, into 


which himſelf, his wife, and his daughter, . 


119 
TM married without delay ; 1 iR not, they 


part, and poſſibly never ſee each 
© other again; unleſs, which is an 
accident that ſeldom happens, the 


young. 
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On atother day 1 rode about ſeven 


85 rails from Enniſkillen to ſee. two | a 
caverns, which do not merit any de- 
ſcription, though I had heard won-_ 
derful accounts of them from the in- 
habitants in the neighbourhood. 1 
have often, eſpecially in Ireland been 
led into Wüch trouble, expence, and 
| loſs of time, by the like exaggerated 
accounts given by perſons who having 
never extended their travels five miles 
beyond the place where it happened 5 
that they were brought forth, ſup- 
poſed that thoſe narrow limits contain- 
d all that Was great or beautiful in = 
the creation. N | 


From thence 1: went to o Swadling- 


bar, which Is only a ſmall village, 


with 


young lady of ſixteen yeats of age, crept fe.” Þ 

LI only mention this, in order to remark that I was 
aſſured the like cuſtom is frequently practiſed in 

FOR, theſe parts, though [ never experienced it t myſelf: 
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with a  ſulphureo- nitrous ſpring, that 


changes the colour of filver, and 
taſtes like the Harrowgate water. 
This place 18 much reſorted to, for 
health or pleaſure, during the ſum- 
mer months, though the accommo- 


FT dations are very indifferent. 


5 T een proceeded. through 
Killiandra to Granard, where I ob- 
- ſerved, as it was a fine ſun-ſhiny day, 
numbers, eſpecially of the fair-ſex, 
ſitting before their doors, with their 
heads in each. others lap, parting 
with their troubleſome attendants, 


| according to the Porragueſe faſhion. * 


Near the town is a large Rath or : 
mount, with four circular intrench- 
ments, and from the top IS a very ex- 


SCC Swift's 1 Paſtoral Dialogue, 5 


| tween | ermot and Sheelah, 
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8 tune profped, "variegated with in. 


numerable little lakes. 


'1 then aſſed through inen 
town, Ballymahon, Athlone (where 
there is a bridge over the tiver Shan- 
non), and arrived at Ferbane, from 


| whence J made an excurſion of ſix 
miles to ſee another bridge over the 
Shaunon; it was erected in 1759, 
and niit of nineteen arches, 
though the river runs through ſixteen 


only; and is about fifteen feet broad, | 


_ upwards of four hundred long, and! is 5 


neatly built of ſtone. 


Three miles from this bridge are 
the ruins of ſeven churches, with 
two round- towers, the largeſt of 
which is broken towards the top; 
the door is twelve feet above the 


ground: the ſmaller tower is tolera- 


8 bly entire. Here are alſo two ſtone 


croſſes, 


———— f—õ—t —— ” 
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codroſſes, ſomewhat like thoſe at Mo- 
| neſterboice ; ; they are each of A ſingle 
ſtone, inſerted in a large ſquare one, 
which ſerves as a pedeſtal. One of 
theſe is fretted in baſſo-relievo ; on 


3 42 ground lie the remains of two 
5 other croſſes, . 


The noble river Shannon, which 
18 the moſt conſiderable that is to be 
found in any European iſland, takes | 
its ſource from A ſpring among the 
mountains near Swadlingbar . It then 
falls into the Lough-Allen, which is 
A grand ſheet of water, eight or nine 
miles in length, and four or five in 
breadth. It afterwards runs through | 

g Lough-Rec, a z lake of about fifteen 

85 miles long, and beautifully diverſified 
With upwards of ſixty iſlands, and 
ſhortly after into a” third called the 
- Lough- Derg, which is ſtill larger, 8 
0G upon Which about fifty iſlands, I” 
„ are 


1 
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Are ſcattered; the melt. extenſive of = 
theſe, called llanmore, contains above 8 
a hundred acres, well cultivated and: 
fertile; on another of theſe, called | 
Holy Inland. are the ruins of ſeven 
churches, and a high round tower. 
The Shannon then runs on to Lime- 
rick, and from thence is navigable to A 
the ſea, which is diſtant ſixty- three 1 
miles. The whole courſe of the 12 = 
* ver is as follows : 
| Miles. . . Fore In, 
From its ſource _ In this fake] ES 
to Athlone. - 66 falls gradual- 
ly over ſmall 
| | Caſcades 239 9 
5 To Killaloe — FL 2 ig 10 
To Limerick 95 10 No leſs than = 97 2 | 


: Bo that i in 5 128 f miles the fall is 151 feet. 
And adding the 53 miles from Limerick to the ſea, 
the river runs 191. . | 


There are in all fourteen bridges 
over the Shannon, which, it may be 
| perecived, above Limerick 1 is only na- 


: 
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vigable for boats.” ring: a few miles, 1 


and on the lakes. 


A PIETY of trout, called * 
are caught here, and alſo in the neigh- 


bouring lakes, with a gizzard reſem- 
. that of fowls. N 


= 1 have nothing more to ) fay about 
this river, OP chat en 3 1 


took a dip i in it. 


F afterwards. pad a "day 4 in the- 8 
neat little town of Birr, in the midſt i 
of which is a ſtone column in the 
Doric order (the ſhaft twenty-five 
feet in height). On the top is plac- 
3 pedeſtrian ſtatue of the late 
duke of Cumberland, in a Roman 
habit, caſt in lead, and painted of a 
. ſtone colour; it was erected in 1747, . 


at t the expence of a Pore perſon, 
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| Proceeding throngh Nenagh, [ paſ- - 


80 ee by the Silver-mines, as they Ae . 


called, but I believe nothing but lead 
is extracted from them, and arrived 


at Limerick. This city is moderately 
large, and contains three churches; 


5 that part called the Triſh- town 1s fl. 


thy and beggarly beyond deſcription ; 


but the other part is not ſo deſpicable, 
BO eſpecially about the quays, on one of 


which a neat cuſtom- houſe was erec- 


ted in 1765, and a few ſtraggling 4 


1 houſes of brick were built. Half a ” 


mile above the city the river Shannon ” 
divides itſelf, forming an iſland of 


three miles in circumference, on the 1 
: ſouth part of which the Engliſh- town | 

is built; and though it is fixty- three 
miles . the ſea, veſſels of three 


- hundred tons come up to it with ſale- 
ty; its communication with the Iriſh- 
town is by a bridge of ſix arches, 
; and with the county of Clare by ano- 
ther 


„ 
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** 


ther bridge; e is quite flat, and 


conſiſts of fourteen arches, of which 


| no two are alike; neither could 1 dit. 5 
cover what kind of architecture Was 


obſerved in conſtructing it. A ſmall 


neat bridge of three arches was built 
in 1701, at the expenco of eighteen 
hundred pounds; the middle arch, 
; according to the printed account, * 
capable of admitting a boat under 
© all,” being no leſs than forty-one 


5 feet wide. 


; T9 the ſame Lock entitled Hi 1 5 
off the C ity of Limerick, after menti= _ 
. oning the cuſtom- houſe, the author 
lays; :* When ſtrangers land here this i 
5 ſtrucdure cannot fail of making a 
6 ſeafonable_ impreſſion on them, of 


=: © the” riſe and grandeur of this city. 


And he has alſo recorded the follow- 


| ng memorable action. On the tenth _ 
-*:of- June, 1766, his. worihip the 
e 5 mayor, | 
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mayor, and the. corporation, pro- | 


© ceeded by water to Scattery iſland, | 


© where he called a court of amin 
ty, and then ſailed to the mouth of 
* the river Shannon, where ends the 
* boundary of the city liberties. Here 


: the mayor, as admiral of the Shan- | 
wy non, ordered a gun to be fired, 1 
+ bring to one of his majeſty” 8 ſloops | 


. * of war then lying | in the river, which 
be ſhe not regarding. only by hoiſting 

cout a flag, another gun was fired, 
” « and: ſoon after the mayor boarded 


; the ſloop ; the crew of which, on 
, hearing his. errand, were imme- | 


. diately ordered to compliment his 
5 e with three cheers. 


4 rage þ an excurſion 515 nine miles, . 
on the road to Cork, to ſee three cir- 
. cles of ſtones, ſuppoſed to have been 
thus placed by the druids; they are 
near a ſmall lake, called Gur; the 
1 = principal, 
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principal, which 3 is about a hundred 


and fifty feet in diameter, conſiſts of 
forty ſtones, of which the: largeſt 1 
thirteen feet long, ſix broad, and four 

thick. Theſe kind of circles are to be 
met with in many parts of Ireland. 
Several are deſcribed and engraven 
in the Louthiana, to which J refer. 
| Near theſe, on a hill, is a ſmall cron 


8 8 lech. 


From Limerick: 1 went to Ne 
which is a little village pleaſantly 
ſituated, and embelliſhed with ruins. 

of ſeveral churches and convents, 
rendered elegant by Ivy, which al- 

| moſt covers them. From thence I 

paſſed through Newcaſtle, and travel- 


ling among bleak and barren moun- 


tains, almoſt twenty miles, though 
Z the road is extremely good, and leads 
over two bridges, one of Which con- 


fiſts of twenty-one arches, arrived at 
G 5. Caſtle- 
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F Caſtle- iſland; "from Pole I made an 

| excurſion to Tralee and Ardfert (a 1 
round tower which formerly ſtood in 
this laſt town, fell down three or four | 
years ago); and again traverſing bar- 
ren mountains, arrived at the ſmall _ 
E town of Killarney, where I remained 1 | 
* eight or nine days, ning fix of = 
which it rained inceſſantly. bh 


T had previouſly prides myſelf 


with every account which had been 
publiſhed relative to the celebrated 1 
lake, on the edge of which this Rn: 
| town is built, which accounts I pe- 
ruſed attentively, in order to be en- 
abled to form diſtinct ideas of what 
I was to fee. Theſe were Smith's Hi „* 
Z tory of Kerry, of which twenty- five 
pages deſcribe the lake, and are illuſ- 
„ trated: by a print. Thirty pages in” 
Bit Hibernia Curioſa, thirty more 
i Derrick's Letters, and three Let- 


ters 
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; a written by the late Mr. Ocken- i 


den, which are added to thoſe of 
Derrick. After theſe 1 read a poem, 
entitled Killarney, of fifty pages in 
: quarts, written by Mr. John Leſlie, 
and inſpected ſix very fine prints of 


the lake, engraven from drawings of 


: Jonat] "an Fiſher, and publiſhed in 
London in 1770. Thus prepared 1 


applied to Lord Kenmare for leave 


to make uſe of one of his boats, and- 
: his lordſhip very. politely ordered me 
to be accommodated with a fix- oared 


; bar de. 


It may not be improper to remark 
here, that it is cuſtomary to employ 


te days in ſeeing the lake, (or ra- 
ther the two lakes, as they are di- 


vided into upper and lower) 3 
a ſingle day might prove ſufficient, 


were it poſſible to prevail on the wa- 
termen to work; but as they are as 


_ obſtinate hero ag they are every Shoes. 


elle, 
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elſe, pellen muſt comply. Sale | 
are never uſed, as the ſudden guſts 
of wind, which frequently iſſue from 
the mountains, would overſet the 
boats. 55 


| | Theſe men are Fs paid eighteen 
: pence, and at leaſt five ſhillings to 
the boatſwain, per day, beſides which 


two brace of French- horns reſide in 
= Killarney, one of which muſt be ta- 


ken into the boat; the corni Primi 


muſt be paid a guinea per day, the 


corni \ſecondi are at half Pe.” 


All theſe 8 . 


maintained with proviſions, and l= 
quors of every kind; and they are al- 
ways voracious and infutiable; Eight 
or ten pounds of gunpowder muſt be 
= purchaſed, which are afterwards diſ- 
charged from a ſmall cannon by the 


boat- men, thus cauſing the Arepiteſo 3 
ED 


Mlangerton, after which I had two 


5 tains in Ireland, as by the experiment 


not more than $69 yards, and that the 
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mw of the explotion to ſucceed to the. amo- 
Ho roſo of the horns ; ſo that altogether 


the two days which I ſpent on the lake 5 
coſt me > about eight guincas, 


The firſt fair weather day after my 
arrival in Killarney, I walked four 


miles to the foot of the mountain of 8 


miles to climb to the ſummit ; it is ſup- 15 


poſed to be one of the higheſt moun- 


- the barometer (Mr. Smith ſays) it is 
found to be 1020 yards perpendicular 


above the lake; but I was aſſured it is 


mountain of Knock-mele- down, be- 


tween Kilworth and Clonmell, is a i 


Hundred yards higher . however, all = 


theſe . 


* 302 and in "height; are ius! ty allowed 10 2 


1 tenth of an inch the mercury falls in the 1 my 


| barometer. | But this, though ee the truth, 
„„ | 0 will 
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5 Ae Seine into hills upon compa- —— 


riſon with the Pike of Teneriffe, which 


8 is $132 yards, or almoſt three Engliſh | 
miles in height. 


80 The ſummit of Mangerton is thief. 
7 y a bog or ſwamp, compoſed of red 


moſs and water, but tolerably firm. . 0 
From the fide of the mountain, about 


5 half way up, I viewed the lower lake, 


with its iſlands, as diſtinctly as in a Z 
5 map, and from the top beheld the „ 


ocean, the mouth of the river Ken- 
mare, and the Skelig Illes; that which 
is called the Great Skelig ſtands about 
ten miles from the ſhore. I did not 
viſit it; but as it is a very remarkable 


place, 1 ſhall give the following ac- 
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will not, for teverat reafore ba productive of per. 
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TT It i is a | high and | fupeniog rock, 
with many inacceſſible precipices 
that hang dreadfully over the ſea, 
* which is generally rough, and roars 
* horribly underneath. There is but 
* one track, and that very narrow, that 
leads to the top, and it is ſo difficult 
* and frightful, that few people are 
hardy enough to attempt it; this 
aſcent was enjoined as a penaiics 
from the time of m. Patrick, till 
about thirty years ago, fince which . 
nit has been diſcontinued, Part of 
this aſcent was performed by ſqueez- 
ing through a a hollow part, reſembling ; 
* the funnel of a chimney ; ; then the 
«* pilgrims arrived at a ſmall flat place, 
* about a yard broad, which ſlopes 


down the rock to the ocean; a few 
8 © ſhallow holes are cut into it, where 2 


© © they fixed their hands and feet, and 


| $- 


thus ſerambled 5 This floping 
wall ä 
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5 „wall i is about twelve feet kigh, and | 
« the leaſt ſlip might have precipitated 9 


3 them into the ocean; the laſt 3 
* which the devotees had to viſit, is 
* called the Spindle or Spit; it is a "Ro 

2 fragment of the rock, about two feet 

8 broad, projecting from the ſummit, 

* over a raging ſea. Here the women 


” * as well as the men, got aſtride on the 1 

i « fragment. and edged forward, till 1 

55 they arrived at a croſs, which ſome * 
« bold adventurer, many centuries ago, . 


„ cut on its extreme end, and which 


28 they were to kiſs. If the reader can 3 


© conceive the ſituation of a perſon | 
. perched, on the ſummit of this pinna- 


c cle, in the ſuperior region of the ö 


5 * air, beholding the vaſt expanſe of the 85 


* ocean all round him, except towards i 


0 the eaſt, where the lofty mountains 
on the ſhore appear like low hills, 
25 be may be able to form ſome idea of 
its 


1 R R L A N 5 


N its 4 keienddeen and of the hor- 5 
« ror and peril with which the aſcent 5 
© and deſcent muſt have been at- 


* tended,” | 


On the weſt fide of Mangerton is 
a round hole (of which the depth is 
ſaid. to be unfathomable) of about a 
quarter of a mile in diameter, filled 


it is called the Devil's 
its overflow 


with water; 
-- Panctr bawt.; 


tain into the lake. 


in it. 


1 he next « ay T 3 early in 
the morning to view the lower lake; 
it is about ſeven miles long, and fon 
and communicates with the = 
upper one by a narrow paſſage, of 


broad, 


about three miles in length a ſmall 
TT part 


137 


forms a 

caſcade down the ſides of the moun- 
Fr rom its continu- 
al running it is doubtleſs. ſupplied by 
ogy: : no > fiſh have ever r been caught 7 
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part of which. is not navigable, by = 


reaſon of a ſhallow deſcent of the wa- : 


ters, over which the boat muſt be drawn 1 


: by the rowers, the paſſengers going 
aſhore, and embarking again above | 


85 that ſhallow, 


The denen name for both the lakes 


i Lough Lane, though it is more . 
known by that of Killarney. The wa- 


ters that are collected into the upper 


lake from the mountains, and from the 
little river Fleſs, paſs into the lower 1 
lake, and from thence are diſcharged = 


into the ſea, which is diſtant about 


8 twenty miles, by an outlet, or ſmall | 
river, called the Lane. The weſtern | 
ſhore of the lower lake conſiſts of high 5 
5 mountains, well wooded, and abound- 1 
ing with ſtags, foxes, hares , partridges, | 
woodcocks, and grouſe; the oppoſite 


ſhore is almoſt level. About thirty 
lands are qi diſperſed | in this lake; 


Ws - 
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firſt on which we landed 18 called In- 85 


nisfallen, and contains about twenty x 


acres, with a ſmall ruined abbey, which 
ſerves at preſent as a ſummer houſe, 
5 where travellers uſually return to dine. 
The foil is here fo rich as to fatten cat- 8 


tle almoſt into marrow ina N ſhort 1 


"We then viſited many other iſlands, 
hich are almoſt all variegated with 
trees and ſurubs of different kinds; 
5 among which t! ne arbutus, or drawber- 


ry- tree, is the moſt beautiful; tian: 


ever- green, and at that time (Septem- 15 
ber) had bloſſoms, green, and almoſt 

: ripe : fruit on its branches. This fruit 
is of the ſhape and colour of a ſtraw- 


berry, though conſiderably larger, and 5 


by its vivid ſcarlet, blending among 
the deep-green leaves, and environed 
by box, yew, holly, and ſervice trees, 
_ which two laſt likewiſe produce ſcar- 
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let berries, forms © one > of the moſt pleaſ- 


ing ornaments of theſe iſlands. The 
arbutus tree generally grows to about 5 
ten or fifteen feet in height, and the 

trunk to as many inches in diameter. 

I have ſeen much larger in Portugal, 
but theſe are exceeded by one which is 
at Mount Kennedy | in the county bo 
Wicklow; the trunk of which, at one 

foot above the ground, i is ſaid to be no 

leſs than thirteen feet nine inches 
round. N 


* Some hints on Phating.. " Dublic n, 1773.— 


nau 3 


T he following quotation from this pamphlet may _ 3 
not prove unuſeful: The admirers of tender fo- 
_ © reign plants ould have hot-houſes on purp oſe 


for them, and not place them amongſt their pine 
| plants or melons ; for, as many of them are poi- 
© ſonous, it is :mpolible to ſay how far the farina 
of their bloſſoms may affect the pine apples or 
melons that are near them. It is very cer- 
( tain that the farina of cucumbers will ſpoil the | 

flavour of melons that grow too near to them; 

© gardeners ſhould be careful what trees or plants 
they put amongſt fruit: trees, or 1 1 for the : 

3 kitchen uſe.“ 


F E is” 8 


Holly and juniper- trees grow here N 
do a very large ſize. I have ſeen one 5 
01 the former, of which the trunk was 
eight feet four inches, and of the lat- | 


ter five feet three inches in circum- 
ference. We landed on ſeveral other 


iſlands; on that which is called Roſs, 
1 #. fall caſtle, which at preſent 
| ſerves as a barrack, Near the ca. 
cade of Tomiſh, our boatmen angled, Ss 
and caught a ſalmon, which was im- 
mediately roaſted and eaten. Theſe 
fiſh. abound here, and are fold at A. 


penny py pou nd. 


The next fair weather day x am. 
ployed in viſiting the upper lake, 
which is about three miles long, and 

T2 one in breadth, and is quite encom- 

N paſſed with high mountains, among 
which the moſt remarkable are thoſe 
of Glena and the Turk, and behind 

5 theſe ariſe others Riil higher, called Fe 
the 
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the Reeks, Bight illnds embelliſh 

2 this lake; and the pleaſure of this 
= day's excurſion. was heightened. by 
| trying, in different ſituations, the 


_ echoes produced by the ſound of the 


French-horns, and the exploſion of 
_ cannon, which were repeated, and 


rebounded among the mountains, the 


latter, at firſt, reſembling diſtant 5 
5 thunder, dying gradually away, and 
then reviving, till it finally expired. 
We angled for trout, and caught - 
great numbers ; a ſun- ſhining ſhow- 3 
er intervening produced rainbows, 5 |. 
which added to the beauty of he 1 
95 ſcene. = 8 


| Notwithſtanding my expedations 


were too much raiſed. by reading the 
romantic exaggerations of Mr. Oc- 


. kenden, I muſt own that the lake of 
| Killarney forms one of the greateſt 
natural beauties of Ireland, and will 


5 agile 
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his trouble in n journeying thither. 


85 my return to Seed 


| ſmall pamphlet has been pupil. 


deſcribing | the lake in a pompous 


manner; in one part of which the 
Here you meet with a 


a t ſays, 


promontory, riſing from the lake, 


With the majeſty of a coloſſus; there 
8 ſtands another, the Parnaſſus of Sil- 
| * yanus, adorned with every choſen 
1 ſhrub in which the god delights; 
and woe to the dull mortal that 
£ hears him not, as he paſles, ruſtle | 
5 among the thickets; for lo! even 
now he emerges, and diſpenſing 
5 © fragrance as he aſcends, looks down 
with benign complacency | upon 
© thoſe happy regions, for which he 
n rifled the gardens of Flom, t to 


* rival her once favourite T 'cmpe.- 
Deus, ecce Deus 5 


3 In 


1 43 | 
: amply repay the traveller of taſte for | 


* 
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In another part is the following vat. = 


* ae. +; "The Iriſh peaſant, between 


Ea « intrinſi ic indolence, and exter nal ex- 


© ation, penurious in the midſt of 
© plenty, wanders upon the ſurface of 
the moſt fertile country in the world, 
. melancholy inſtance of complicated | 
"OY 


As an 3 tor. the? ien of 
rains, which fall here more abun- 1 


« dantly, and that even in the beſt 


E 7 ſeaſons for viſiting the lake, than in 


* all other parts of the kingdom, the „ 
author writes, to expect perfection 1 


1 things ſublunary, is to wiſh 
where we cannot hope — the Hya- 


; 2 os are here the handmaids of Flo: 
; for without theſe perpetual. ef- 


OM 8085 of rain, the rocks muſt re- | 
N ſign their vegetable inhabitants, the — 
© rivers. mourn their exhauſted urns; | 
1 * and the caſcades no longer reſound, , | 
3 fave | in the dull « car of memory; ; the Y 


Es. living 


l living lake itſelf muſt dwindle into 
en inconſiderable pool, and the 
mountains, ſtript of their honours, 555 
become a dreary waſte, the abode 


* of gloom and barrennefs, &c. 


The ike in the following de- 
5 clamation are very juſt: he effect 5 
| * of many of the views of theſe lakes :-- 
"© KK, in my opinion, much heightened | EE 
RR. by the hourly revolutions in the 
face of the heavens. The vaſt vo- 
llumes of clouds which are rolled 
, 5 together from the Atlantic, and reſt 
- on the ſummits of the mountains, 
cloath them vith majeſty : the dif- 

« ferent maſſes of light and ſhade, 
1 traverſing the lakes in ſucceſſion, f 
+ ag the thifting | bodies above float 

*« acroſs them, exhibit. all the varie- 
© ties of night and day, almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant: the miſts interpoſing 
their dull, vet tranſparent, cover- 
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* ings. to the”: view, raiſe new defires 


Cof a fuller and clearer proſpe a; pr” 5 


: : the wandering vapours fitting 119 = 


cliff to cliff, as if in ſearch of the 
clouds, from which they have been 1 
« ſeparated, amuſe the eye with their = 

| varieties and e motions,” hs 


1 85 5 ſpent o one rainy day (as 1 might 
poſſibly have waited there till this! 
time for a fine one) in viſiting the 


gardens of Mucrus, which belong to 
Edward Herbert, eſq. 


: ; ated about three miles from Killar- . 
ney, on the edge of the lake, and 
conſiſt of a mixture of craggy rocks, | 


ſhady valleys, and verdant lawns, 


The arbutus, holly, ſorbus, oak, aſh, 


as They are ſitu- = 


| ſycamore, * lauriſtinus, vine, Ke. grow oe Wt 


Te It may not be amiſs to -temark here, that 
the ſycamore will grow better than any other 


deciduous tree, in expoſed places, or near the |} 


fea, 
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out of the crevices in the rocks in a 
very extraordinary manner, and their 8 


bare roots curl like ivy upon the 


ſurfaces. Many of the trunks of 
theſe trees are incorporated in each 
other, which can no otherwiſe be ac- 
counted for than by ſuppoſing that 
5 birds have dropped, or the winds car- 
: ried, the various ſeeds. into ſome 


5 mouldring trunk, and that they have | | 


there taken root. Near the extremity | 
; of theſe Elyſian fields, in the midſt 
002 grove of tall aſh trees, are the 
_ ruins of an old abbey ; the cloiſters, 


which form a ſquare of about thirty _ 
feet, and conſiſt of two and twenty wu 


p injury. 


arches, are ſtill entire. In the center 
is a yew- tree, the trunk of which is 
- ſix fect and a half in circumference, 


1 2 1 15 and | 


FO in any kind: of foil ; it . che Arongeſt | 
winds, and bears the falt-water for: ay without 
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Pad en fot in height ts the We 


5 branches which riſe above the battle- 1 | 


ments of the cloiſters, and then over- 


ſpread them entirely, ſhedding a dim 
DD religious light.“ This noble tree 
Was probably planted at the time the 1 

abbey was founded, Which was in = + 


NO. 


''T houſands of So” ſkulls and 
1 are piled in heaps among theſe 5 


rue and here I firſt heard the Triſh 1 
howl, which was made by the bellow- = D 


ing of a herd of men, women and! 


children, who attended the burial of * 
one of their fellows. I made my 
- _ eſcape as faſt a as 1 could, and returned 3 


1 to ee 


Sometimes 1 are hunted, —- „ 
forced: into the lake; the hace. 1s | 


then continued in boats, when the 
found. of the horns, the cry of the 


pack, 


—— 


pack, and the ſhouts of the uni, | 
muſt. be uncommonly chearful and | 
animating. 


The laſt wolf: was. killed: in «this. 
country in 1710; ſince which time 
none of thoſe animals have been 
found i in Ireland. The Iriſh wolf-dog, 
which | formerly abounded here, is 
5 now become nearly extinct. 1 Jo. 
two of them in Dublin; hey” were | 
much taller than a maſtiff or than 
any dog I had ſeen, and appeared to 
be of great ſtrength. 
was ſomewhat like that of a: grey- 5 
hound; they were the property of a 
5 nobleman, and were valued at twenty 
guineas each, , 


5 A few copper-r mines were former- 
15 di covered near Mucrus, but the 


working is diſcontinued for want of 
fuel, as 1 was told. 5 
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Different 
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Different kinds of Pebble a are found 


: in this country, and, when poliſhed, 


ate known by the name of Kerry 
: flones 8. 


There are only two inns at Killar- 

ney, and their accommodations are 
very indifferent. Were an Engliſh- 
man to build a large and elegant 1 Inn, 


5 with ſtable 8 there, ſuch. as thoſe. at 1 


+ many of the watering- places in Eng- . 


land, well provided with every ne- 


: ceſſary, both for lodging and food, | 


with muſicians Wg in the houſe, | 


I a library, a bi iliard table, fithing- Tas 
: kle, guns, &c. I do not know any place 1 


in Great Britain or Ireland, where a 


conſiderable fortune might be acquir- = © 
1 ed i in ſo ſhort a. time or with ſo little | 
1 5 mow or trouble, . 


"Four Killarney. I 1 to Cat. 5 


further, . 


tt iſland, and proce=ding forty miles 1 


further, over mountains, barren heaths, 


= | and bogs, without ſeeing hardly a ſin- 
gle tree, or any verdure, except dur- 
ing the laſt five miles, I arrived at 


Cork. 


This Sy which 1s about three 


miles long, and not quite two in 
1 breadth, 1 is the ſecond i in the kingdom, 
E and ſituated ona marſhy iſland, fur- 
1 rounded by the river Lee, which about 75 
ten miles lower diſcharges itſelf into 
che ocean. The harbour is very large 
| and ſecure. One ſide of it 1s formed 


by the iſland called Great-· Aland, and 


: ve little higher up is a ſmall place call- 


: ed Paſſage, where all chips of burthen 


unlade, and their cargoes are carried 


up to Cork, Which! is five miles diſtant, 


either on cars, or in ſmall vellels, as 
the channel is only capable of admit- _ 
ting thoſe which are under a hundred. 


and Ry tons burthen. 
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All the environs of Cork, eſpecial- | 


h towards Paſſage and Glanmire, „ 
extremely beautiful; the lands riſe in 
wes gentle hills, ornamented with many 3 
country houſes, gardens, and planta- 
tions, and with woods and fields of 
| variegated verdure the hills immedi- |} 
| ately adjoining to the city are ſo thick 

ſet with houſes, which riſe gradually 

© above each other, that the proſpect Þ} 
| equals that of Lions or Oporto. KA | 
| 1 new walk, or mall, of 2 mile! in length. 5 E 
Was lately pleated. with trees, and = 
= contributes to chliven. the view, = | 


. The city contains fix. che bes, 5 
beſides the cathedral. None of them 
merit any mention, excepting | that 
called Chriſt-church, Which is only 
remarkable for leaning confiderably 9 

on one ſide, though the ſteeple was 
taken down in 1748. Many canals 
are cut through the ſtreets, oer 


which 5 
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ES are ſmall draw- bridges, ſome- 


what like thoſe in Holland, beſides 
two ſtone bridges over the Lee, on = 


one of which an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
his late majeſty was placed in 1761. 
The number of inhabitants is com- 
puted to be about eighty thouſand, 
of which two- thirds fay, that they 
are Roman catholics. The exchange 
is a neat ſtone building, with five 
arches in front, and was erected in 
1708. There is likewiſe a theatre, 
and aſſembly r rooms. WO 


Dr. Smith, in "ble . of Cork, 5 
 thearly expreſſes himſelf. * Beſides the pub- 
© lic concerts, there are ſeveral private. ones, 
ere -the--: performers are gentlemen and 
5: ladies, of ſuch. good {kill, that one would 
imagine the god of muſic had taken a large 
( ſtride from the continent over England to this 1 


; 2 


8 iſland; for indeed the whole nation are "0 - 


het 


late become admirers of this entertainment; 
* and thoſe who have no ear for muſic, are 


generally ſo polite as to 9 to like it. 
N ſtranger 


AQ 


„ A'TOURIN 


F An the tp alty Bös * ſaw a 
ſtatue of white marble as large as the 
8 life, repreſenting lord Chatham. I 


was told that the corporation aid. . 


Mr. Wilton the ſlatuary 4501. for it, 
and a houſe- painter was, at the time T 

Was there, actually at work in n | 
| it in oil colours... 8 


But the fee of the citizens "does 


not lie in the ſciences of painting, : 


| ſculpture, arehitecture, muſic, or ſuch 


trifles, but in the more eſſential arts 


relative to cating and drinking; ſuch 


. the ſlaughter of hogs, oxen, and _ 
| ſheep, in order to exchange the ſu 
perfluous pork, beef, and mutton, Do 


55 for | 


A ſtranger is agreeably ſurpriſed to find in many 
- houſes he enters, Italic airs ſaluting his ears; 

and it has been obſerved, that Corelli is a name 
in more mouths than many of our lord lieute- 


. 


© nants. This was written twenty- -ſeven years. 0 


ago, and many alterations may have taken place 


TY in things fince that time. 
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or wine, c. And indeed: they are 


much in the right; for the ſciences 


e only cultivated, to": enable their 
| profeſſors to acquire wWherewith to- 
purchaſe thoſe neceſſaries; and Har- 
lequin very . obſerves in an 1 old: 
Italian play, 5 


6 Ti utto the 4 2 ai bet G 4 bau 


E per t un 0 ao. di macaron. 


8 Which may to an AC be thus: 


| conſtrued : ur thing great and 


7 - beautiful which i performed. 1 
0 for a plate of wad beef and lab. 
N 


After having city peut eve 

ry thing I can find relative to this ci- 

ty, I know of nothing further to add, 

except a paſſage from Fiynes Moryſon * 
Hi iftory of Treland, rom T 599 70 1603, 

which I ſhall inſert, 20 egayer la 

. matiere ; he bens, vol. 1 372. 6 
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os At Cork 1 have ben with theſe 


© eyes young maids ſtark naked, 
Tu * grinding of corn with certain ſtones, 1 


sto make cakes thereof, and ſtrik- 
ing off into the tub of meal, ſuch 
3 reliques thereof, as ſtuck on their 
955 belly, thighs, and more unſeemly 


1 « parts,” 1 refer the reader to the = 
A nr itſelf for other o_— curious 5 SI 


„ anecdotes about the wild Iriſh. 


8 Some attempts. in the nine way 1 


. have, however, been made in Cork; 
por ſeveral periodical eſſays under the 


title of the Modern Monitor, were 


publiſhed in the news-papers, and 


| re- Fe in a ſmall oQtayo volume 


in 1%. 


1 ſhall ſay nothing about the ſmug- — 
: gling of wool, which is ſaid to be 


| carried on from this coaſt, as F am + 
not maſter « of the e ſubject. 1 


After —— 
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Allet twelve days flay | in Cork | 
went to Mallow, which is a little town, 

: much reſorted in the ſummer months, 5 
for the benefit of drinking the wa- 
ters, which burſt out of the bottom 

of a great lime-ſtone rock, at the end 
of a ſtrait, well-planted walk, and ca- 

nal, of about a furlong and a half in 
= length. This water is moderately 
warm, and is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame 
qualities as that of the Hot- wells near 

Briſtol. . 
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3 is termed by the. natives 
: the Iriſh Bath; but an Engliſhman 
would rather, Gans the meanneſs of 
mme accommodations, deem. it an apo- - 
Z logy for a watering-place. 


1 then proceeded through Boge 
Mitchel's town, Clogheen, and Clon- 
mell, (which is only remarkable for 
having been the bireh erer of sterne) : 
"© 


x TOUR TL N 


a to Caſhel ; this cathedral here is built 


. on the top of a rock, though much 


8 decayed ; there is a chapel in it k 


which the roof 1 isneatly arched ; a plate 
of it, with a plan of the church; is in- 
ſerted in O. Halloran's Hiſtory of Ire- 


"ey land. Here 1 is likewiſe Aa. high round | 


3 tower entire, and built with very little 


5 mortar, and a broken ſtone croſs -of ©: 


= ten feet in beight; the town (which -— 


t an archbiſhopric) is very ſmall, 
| wretched, and 75 


24 continued. my journey through 


= John's- -town to Kilkenny, which 


18 a pleaſant little town, with a river 5 


* running through it, over which are 


4 two bridges; one conſiſting of ſeyen 


=. arches, and the other, which is neatly 


built of blue- ſtone, of three. Here 


* is an old caſtle, and near the cathedral 


| " v ery high round tower. The roof 
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of this church 1 is ſupported by eight. g 
large quadruple columns, of black mar- 
ble, which are embel/7 iſhed, or [poi I by 
being white waſhed. Ten monuments, 
or rather ſarcophagi, of ſtone, are here 
to be ſeen ; they were fabricated about 
the middle of the fixteenth centu- _ 
ry. Likewiſe a monument erected in 
1745 to the memory of the wife of a 
biſhop of C Offory ; z it repreſents a ſtatue 
of a woman, as large as the life, with 
a book 1 in her left hand, and her right 
arm reclining on an urn, of white 
marble, on a black ground, ſculptured 
by P. Scheemakers. There is a pretty 
walk of a mile in length along the ri- 
ver ſide, planted with trees, and much : 
reſembling that along the Ouſe | at 
85 Vork. | 


1 e paſſed through the fl- 5 
: thy town of KnoQtopher, and- arrived 
at Waterford. This town is built on 
: the ; 
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the ſouth- ſide of. the river Suire, B 


: which is broad and rapid, and with. 


out. any bridge. It is about eight 8 


"ON miles from the ſea, and is the moſt 


convenient port to traffic with Briſ- 
tol, by navigating with a due weſter- 


_ wind, without any variation. The 


2 quay is half a mile in length, and of” + | | 


3 | Aa conſiderable breadth, and the largeſt 


Smith i in his H jor of Waterfor d ol 


« rathere exceeds the moſt celebrated; in Es 


BH thine of that tof e nor 5 the 8 
magnificent quay of Rotterdam, both | 


of which are much ſuperior to that of 


1 Waterford. Here are two churches, : 3 
1 beſides the cathedral. „ 


The counties of Kilkenny, Water- 


1 ford, Wexford, and Carlow, are over- 


run \ with paſſions; called White- boys. 


| Theſe are peaſants. who do not chuſe 
to pay tythes or taxes, and who in the 
night time aſſemble ſometimes to the 
number of many hundreds, on horſe- 
back and on foot, well armed, and 
with ſhirts over their clothes, from 
whence their denomination i is derived, 
when they ſtroll about the country, 
firing houſes and barns, burying peo- 
ple dive: in the ground, cutting their 
noſes and cars off, and committing _ 
other barbarities on their perſons. | 
The objects of their revenge and cru- 
delty are chiefly tythe and tax-gatherers, 
and landlords, who attempt to raiſe 
neither ; 
| "Rewards: _ 
pl forty and fifty pounds are continn= 9 
ally advertiſed in the papers for ap -k 
and, 
from time to time, a few of theſe * | 
luded wretches, (as the advertiſements 
term 


their rents; they never rob; 
do they ene travellers. 


= prehending any one of them; 
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5 term them) are hanged, and eſcorted 
to the gallows by a regiment of ſol- 


diers: excommunications are likewiſe 


read againſt them by their prieſts from . 


the pulpit, but as they are ſo nume- 
rous, it is not ey that they will be 


* ſoon extirpated. 


A few years ago a like ſet of inſur⸗ — 


gents, who wore oak- leaves in their 


1 hats, and called themſelves Oak boys, 5 


1 roſe in the north of Ireland. Theſe I 


gentry refuſed paying the tyt! 12 e of their 


a9 _ potatoes, telling their prieſts, that they | 


ought to be ſatisfied with their tythe | 


of 8vrhat grew above ground. The diſ- 
1 turbances which they cauſed are now 


at an end; as I was informed that they ; 


carried their point by being ſo nume 


5 , rous, and that at preſent their potatoes | 


co are tythe- free. 


8 on leaving Waterford I ferried: over © 
the Nore at New Roſs, and arrived at 
. Wexford ; 
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1 Wexford "this town chiefly conſiſts of 5 
a main- fret, and in ſize, ſituation, and _ 
= ! 18 much like Falmouth. 


1 was rd that to the PER of 0 
Wexford, a tract of land, called the 
Barony « or Forth, was inhabited by a 
colony which was planted i in Henry 
the ſecond's time, and ſtill retained pe- 

culiar cuſtoms and manners, but I had 


1 no opportunity of viſiting them. Nei- 


ther did I go into that quarter of Ire- , 


land called Connaught, which compre- 


| hends the counties of Mayo, Sligo, L ole 


e trim, Roſcommon, and Galway, as I 


Was aſſured that they were inhabited 
(eſpecially along the coaſt) by a kind of 
ſavages; and that there were neither 
roads for carriages, nor inns. Un- 
doubtedly the chief towns of thoſe 
counties are more civilized. : 


After ferrying over the r river slaney, 5 
which is here very broad, I went 
through 
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. through Gorey. alias Newborough, and 


Arklow, to Wicklow, the road lying ; 


1 chiefly along the ſhore. Fr rom thence | 


I made an excurſion of ten miles, on 


horſeback, over dangerous mountains, 
and through deep pools of water, to 
ſee the ruins of ſeven churches, called 


i Glandilough ; here is a round tower of 
fifteen feet in diameter, of which the 
ou top i is broken; and a plain croſs, of a. 


: ſingle ſtone, twelve feet high, and two 


in thickneſs. Iwas here! in the centre 0 = 


: of the barren ſixty- four miles of i 2 5 


LE ground before. mentioned, and was 


| obliged 1 to return to Wicklow, with- 
out having found any other refreſh- . 


ment for my horſe, except a ſcanty 


; bite of graſs among the ruins of the 


. churches, or for wyſelf, beſides a few + 


black-berries. 


Fr rom Wicklow 1 again viſited Pow- 
TY erſoourt and that charming ſpot called 


the ages; 


ven hundred Engliſh. 


os ech days after, 1 made a week's 


. excurſion to the following places. 1 


1 went firſt TY Meas.” then to Ola 5 
; Kilcullen, where there is a ſmall round 1 
tower, and then to Caſtle-Dermot, 
where I ſaw another round tower, and _ 

a large croſs of a ſingle ſtone, wih : 


| baſſo-rclievos. 


From thence x went to 1 


5 there i is a round tower in the Durch : 

. yard, which is a hundred and ſeven 
feet in height; it is built of white gra- 
| nite to about twelve feet above the 
ground, and the reſt is of common 
blue-ſtone. The door i is fourteen feet 

e from 


464 che next Ay 1 re- 
turned to Dublin, after three months e 
Via abſence, during which time I had gone 
about nine hundred Iriſh miles or ele : 
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- from the foundation ; "the pedeſtal of 
| an old croſs i is ſtill to be ſeen here. 


+: With Seed. this cr; : or 
race - ground, which is eſteemed the 
beſt in Ireland, and afterwards ſtopt a 
while at a little village called Sum- 
| _ mer-hill, near which is the ſeat of 
E I Rowley, eſq. The houſe is built 
of white ſtone, and conſiſts only of - | 
wine ground floor, and an attic ſto- 
1 ornamented with a baluſtrade; ; it 
is near three hundred feet in front, 
and the chief entrance is decorated 
=. with four ſemi-columns of the Corin- 
thian order. po 1 


. From chende 1 went to the ſeat of N 
| the earl of Mornington, where Job- 
ſerved a neat chapel, with an organ, 
and proceeded through Trim (which 
is a little town, with the ruins of a 
. caſtle and d abbey) to o Kells, . 


-: This- 


This is a ſmall town, with a round 
tower in the church-yard. Near it 
is a ſtone croſs, with baſſo- relie vos, 
and the remnants of three other - 
croſſes. In the church is a monu- 
ment, which was erected in 1737 to 


fir Thomas Taylor and his wife. It 


is a large ſarcophagus of grey marble, 
reſting on three eagles claws, and up- 
on it is an urn, on an altar of white 
marble, between two Corinthian co- 
lumns of black marble, with white 
capitals and baſes; ; the ater 18 orna- 5 
mented with rams heads and foliage, 
: extremely well carved, and the whole 


makes an elegant N 15 


"In the ne e is a ae croſs | 
| with baſſo- relievos, reprotecting tags 5 
= and . ; 


About a ile from Kells, I" the 
ſeat of lord BeQive. The Houſe, 
; which | is three : ſtories in height, con- 


tains 5 


54 


1k K. 'L AND. 16; 
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1 tains a range of eleven windows; and | 


two wings of a ſingle ftory arc an 
nexed to it, each having fourteen N 


windows in front. The whole build- = 


ing, both infide and outſide, is quite 


plain, and very neat, and is one f 
the moſt convenient dwellings T have 


ever ſeen, 


On leaving this place, 1 l 1 Zh 


: mn Navan to Dublin; and on 
the twelfth of November embarked 


. in one of the five packets on this ſta- 
tion. After failing eleven hours, 


5 landed at Holyhead, from whence 1 1 


= proceeded. through Cheſter, and the 3 


DOS town of Birmingham, * 


2 | fall now inſert a bew general F 


Ws obſervations 


By de Dublin ec 1 find, 


= that. the total number of women g 


which | 


N E. 1 A N 5 208 
which have been Sali in the a 
7 lying-in hoſpital, (mentioned in 1. 1 
19) to the end of the year 1774, i * 
10,012, of 5412 boys and 4764 5 


161 had twins; and one, three chil- 5 


dren; ; 146 women died 1 in child- bed. 


T here are forty: -four charter work 
| in ſchools at preſent in Ireland, 


wherein 2025 boys and girls es 


maintained and educated. Theſe 
ſchools are ſupported by an annual 


bounty from his majeſly of 1000 J. 


by a tax upon hawkers and pedlars, 


And by ſundry ſubſcriptions and le- 

| gacies. The children admitted, are "nt 

* i thoſe 3 of popiſh parents, or ſuch 5 1 
15 as would be bred papiſts, if neglected, = 1 


and are of ſound health and limbs. 5 
Their age from ſix to ten; the boys 


at ſixteen, and the girls at fourteen, 5 


: are apprenticed into proteſtant fami- 
lies. The firſt ſchool was ! in 
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171. and the bibel | ſucceſſively 5 
Pie pounds are given to every per- 
ſon educated in theſe ſchools, upon 
his or ber marrying a proteſtant. ae: 


In 1731, while he duke of Dorſet 


5 Was lord-lieutenant, the inhabitants 
of Ireland were numbered, and it was 
= found that the four provine ces con- 
tained as follows : 


Proteſtants. ” = Papiſts. 8 
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5 Thus it appears that near two- thirds | 2 
of the total number of two millions, | 
were Roman catholics. : 


P'S Smollett, in the third volume 
5 of his Preſent State of all Nations, 
TI giving an account of Ireland, has the | 


following 5 


„„ 


1 85158 en hich I beine to 


be true, notwithſtanding the heap of. N 
, _ pedantic traſh which has been pub- 


E lihed to the contrary, 


I Setting aſide the ridiculous le- 
: * gends | and fables of the Iriſh with 
© reſpect to their antiquity and origin, 
dit ſeems highly reaſonable to con- 
5 clude, that the country was firſt 


peopled from Britain. There is no | 


good reaſon to induce us to believe 
that it was ever conquered by the 


5 Romans. Towards the decline of 
tie Roman empire, a colony of 
1 Scots began to make a great figure 


in Ireland, whence it acquired the 
name of Scotia. The iſland was 
afterwards often harraſſed by the 


* 


EF Danes, Norwegians, and Saxons; 9 5 
e but never entirely ſubdued, till 


. Henry H. king of England, made 
£ * himſelf maſter of it in the twelfth 
ä 1. R century. | 
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IT ” fubject ts. the: : blew: of b England, 


who were only ſtyled lords of Ire- 
land, till the title of king was be - 
© ſtowed on Henry VIII. in 1541, by 
« the ſtates of the realm in * 0 
« ment aſſembled.” 7 


In 1610 Willem Lithgow, the 


celebrated Scotch pilgrim, journeyed 
| 0 through this iſland in ſix months, = Oo 
z : He afterwards publiſhed his travels | 
1 Europe, Aſia, and Africa, which | 
| book contains ten pages relative 8 
Ireland: and as the work is „ 
tremely ſcarce and curious, I ſhall |] 
„ Inſert a few. quotations. from it in 5 
= his own. words. 


0 « And. now aber a gctcnall ſurveigh 15 
's « of the whole kingdome (the north- OY 


. weſt part of Canoch excepted). 4 


4 compliſhed, from the 1ſt of Septem- | 


8 ber 
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ew till the laſt of February; 1 found _ 
* the goodneſſe of the ſoyle, more 
than anſwerable to mine expecla- g 
tion, the defect only remayning 
-4: (at. ſpeaking of our collonies) in 
_ * the people, and from them in the #1 
$ * boſome of two graceleſſe ſitters, 1g- 
1 « norance and . 5 


5 And this [ dare avow, thre are 4 
5 more rivers, lakes, brooks, ſtrands, = 
* quagmires, | bogs and mariſhes, in 
© this country, than in all Chriſten- : 
* dome beſides; for travelling there 
N the winter, all my dayly ſolace 
was ſinke downe comfort; whiles ; 
3 boggy-plunging decpes killing my 
4 horſe belly; whiles overmired ſad- 
c dle, body and all; and often or ever 
6 ſet Aa ſwiming, in great danger, both . 
1 and my guides of our lives: that 
N for cloudy and fountayne-bred 
« perils, 1 Was never before reduced by 
3 to. ” 
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1 « dering that in five months ſpace, I - 
quite ſpoyled ſix horſes, and my- 
* ſelf as tyred as the worſt of them. 


But now to come to my punc- 
© tuall diſcourſe of Ireland; true it 


8 to ſuch a floting laborinth. Conſi- 14 


is, to make a fit compariſon, the I 


OE Barbarian Moore, the mooriſh Spa- 


* niard, the T: urke and the Iriſh- F 


> man, are the leaſt induſtrious, and - 


. © moſt fluggiſh livers | under the 


0 ſunne, for the vulgar Iriſh I pro- 


telt, live more miſerable in their 


Z © brutiſh faſſion than the undaunted 5 


or untamed Arabian, the diveliſh- | 


. idolatrous Turcuman, or the moon- 


EF worſhipping | Caramines : | ſhewing SF: 
thereby a greater neceſſity 1 
4 have to live, than any pleaſure E 
they have, or can have in their Þ 


= Lying.” 
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. Their fabrickes are advanced 
© three or foure yardes bigh, pavil- 
lion like incircling, erected in 7 3 

3 ſingular frame, of ſmoake-torne 
ſtraw, green long prick d turff, and 

3 raine-dropping wattles. Their ſeve- 

| * ral roomes of palatiat diviſions, as 

chambers, halls, parlors, kitchins, | 
barns, and ſtables, are all incloſed : 
ein one, and that one (perhaps) in 

5 the midſt of a mire; where when 150 

* in foule weather, ſcarcely can they = 

finde a dry part, whereupon to re- 

* poſe, their cloud- -baptized heads. 

Their ſhirts be woven of the wooll 
by or linnen of their owne nature, 7 
 * and their pinurious foode ſembla- 


: E ble to their ruvid condition. 


TT remember 1 tw in Arete e 
« north- parts two remarkable ſights: 


F the one Was their manner of til- 


« lage, ploughes drawne by horſes- 
9 tayles, 
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385 tayles, wanting garniſhing, they are 
« only faſtened with firaw, or wood- 


OW: ropes to their bare rumps, march 


ing all fide for fide, three or foure 
in a ranke, and as many men hang- 
ing by the ends of that untoward 
labour. * 


= The other as e {1 gt I ſaw, 
1 was women travayling the way or 
Hs « toyling at home, carry their in- 
fants about their neckes, and laying 
5 the dugges over their ſhoulders 
oe would give ſucke to the babes be- 
hinde their backes without taking 


1 them in their armes: ſuch kind of 
> breaſts, me thinketh, were very fit, 


to be made money bags for Eaſt or 


11 Weſt Indian merchants, being more 


125 chan 


* I fav in the Highlands of Scotland, in 1772, 


_— Fe ſingle inſtance of this kind, which was a har- 


ro faſtened with ray wiſps o a horſe” s tail. 


. K E L. 4 * * 7. 


9 than halfe a yard long, and as wat 5 
0 wrought as any tanner in the like 
charge, could ever mollifie ſuch 5 
eee 


0 As 9 any other cuſtomes they 


; FEY have, to avoid prolixitie 1 ſpare; 


; onely before my pen flee over ſeas, 
I would gladly ſhake hands with 
ſome of our churchmen there, for 
better are the wounds of a friend, 


« than the ſweet ſiniles of : a flatterer, 


« for love and truth cannot diſlem- 5 
£ ble. 5 


. truſt T ſhall pe excalid for not ts 
quoting Mr. 33 obſervations 
on the Iriſh clergy. 


| The reader will have Then, that 
chere are no objects relative to the 


fine arts to be found 1 in Ireland out of 


. Dublin; ſo that. if 305 perſon 4 ſhould | 


* I never ſaw any ſuch breaſts, 
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wiſh to vie that iſland from mere 1 


euriolity, he might land in the capi- 1 
tal, remain there a fortnight, 41 


"FD wake excurſions twenty miles round 


it, in which ſpace he might ſee all the 


pictures, ſtatues, and handſome build- 
4 ings in the kingdom; ſeveral round "= 
towers, croſſes, ratbs, carne, and 
cromlechs, the Dargles, the waterfall 1 


dk Powerſcourt, the falmon-leap at 5 


: Lei lip, &c. 


EEE The Giants Couleway | is an a obje a KT 
1 which is ſcarcely worthy of going ſo 


far to ſee; however that is to be de- = 


I termined by the degree of curioſity * 
1 which the traveller is poſſeſſed. | 
=. But the ſalmon-leap at Ballyſhannon 8 Þ 


18 a ſcene of ſuch ſingular nature, as . 


is not to be found elſewhere, and is L. 
as peculiar to Ireland as the bull-fights 1 


| : = | are to Spain; beſides which the Lough = 


Erne alone merits the] journey. From 


| thence Wy 
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thence the tarelket might Nes * 
faſt as he could to the lake of Killar- 
ney, and return to Dublin, without 
loſing his time in any one of the towns, 
as none of them contain any thing 
worthy of notice; unleſs he choſe to 


embark at Cork or at Waterford. 


From this laſt port a yacht ſails week- 
ly for Milford-Haven, and another 
yacht is conſtantly employed in ſail- I 
ing from Dublin to Parkgate, and 


back again, though I believe the paſ- 
| fage in the packets to Holyhead to 


be generally the ſafeſt and ſpeedieſt. 


5 Three months might ſuffice for viſit- 5 


ing the beſt parts of Ireland, and that ; 
time may be abridged one-third, if 


the traveller prefers riding on borſe- 1 
back to travelling in a carriage; as 


he may eaſily hire freſh horſes ang 


auides from place to place; whereas 
in a chaiſe he can only go twenty or 
„ twenty. 
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- Welt) tive "miles. a day; but then 1 


be is ſheltered from the rains, and A 


may have all his little conveniences 1 
5 about him. 


It may be expected to have ſome 


5 account of the Iriſh writers, which | 


ſhall endeavour to give in a conciſe 


F manner, excluding thoſe who have 
written on vhyfic, law, or divinity, 


3 I do not underſtand thoſe ſubjects {1 


ſufficiently to do juſtice to their merit, 


i they have any, nor to cenſure them 5 


0 if they deſerye it, 


"Who. works of Swift, sterne, Ge . 


Richard: Steele, ſir Hans Sloane, A 


=: Berkley biſhop of Cloyne, fir James 


needleſs to enumerate them, 


Ware, Ambroſe Philips, Parnell, Or- 


T rery earl of Cork, and Dr. Goldſmith, 4 


are ſo univerſally known, that it is 6 


The 
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The principal late dramatis writers. 
were George Farquhar, Southern, 
. Chetwood, Hall Hartſon, Henry 
Jones, Macnamara Morgan, and 


. Mrs, Sheridan, 


The following gentlemen, who 
have written for the ſtage, are ſtill 


living, and, according to alphabetical 
ow are, 


77 Henry Brooks, - has Bickerſtaff, 85 
'Þ rancis Dobbs, Kane O'Hara, Robert 
Jephſon, Hugh Kelly, Arthur Mur- 
phy, Thomas Sheridan, Thomas She- 5 
ricdan, junior, and the reverend Mat- 
thewy Weſt. Mrs. Griffith has like- 
5 wiſe written ſeveral plays. 


Among he late miſcellaneous au- 


thors, we find the names of Walter 
5 Harris, John Uſher, Dr. Charles in 
Smith, Dr. John Rutty, Dr. William = 5 
Dunkin, Joo Cunningham, George 


Canning, 
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Canning, fir B Barry, . : Mrs. 


5 Pilkington, Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Grier- 
lem, and lady Dorothea du Bois. pl 


And among the living, the moſt ; 
conſpicuous gentlemen are Charles 


Johnſton, Richard Griffith, Daniel }F | 


= Webb, T homas Wilkes, John Leſlie, 1 5 
- Charles Oh Connor, Dr. * Curry, Sa- — 4 . 
Ls muel Whyte, Gorges Edmond How- =: 


ard, Sylveſter O'Halloran, | and Dr. N 


Thomas Leland, whom the reader is 
deſired not to miſtake for the late 


| Dr. John Leland, author of 4 View | 


A of the Deiſtical Writers, The. 


There are 1 e relative to 


| 3 Ireland by ſir William Petty, George N 
| Story Fynes Moryſon, Peter Walſh, 


Dr. Ferdinando Warner, John H. 


| 8 Wynne, & c. though their authors | 
3 were not lriſhmen. 


| . eee of periodical 
BG papers have been ee in Ireland, TE 


. chief of which are, Henin 
WEE: Letters, Baratariana, Pranceriana, the : 
Bachelor, the 3 Monitor, and 
the Gray 4 Inn Journal. | 


There is likewiſe a work in two 
volumes octavo, entitled Debates rela- 
tive to the Aﬀairs of Ireland, in 1764, 

by {ir James Caldwell, baronet, and 
count of the holy Roman empire. 


he. works of the beſt of all of Hh 
theſe writers are well known i in Eng- i oh 
land, and thoſe of the others do not 
| merit any notice; ſo that A- minute 
account of them would be both unin- 
tereſting and uninſtructive. Howe 
ver, for the entertainment of che read- 
er, I ſhall inſert a few uncommon | 
ſpecimens in verſe, ſelected from the 
labours of ſeveral Hibernian geniuſes. 


I muſt here premiſe that I nd MW 
written a critical review of the works _. 


who is till living ; but, after it was 
printed, 1 cancelled the four pages 


3 a . 


which has already gone through nine 
or ten editions, entitled An Epiſtle to 


| z Notes explanatory, critical, and hiſtori- 1 
cal, by George Faulbner, 2 and; AM 
derman. 


in proſe and bert of a ee 1 


a which contained it, at his own earneſt _ OO 


; Gorges Edmond Howard, Efg. with 


The notes are extremely humour- s E 


| ous; and in the laſt volume of Be. 
\ 2 r the poem (with thoſe notes) 


= is reprinted, and embelliſhed with 
ag _ whole-length. portraits of the two 


cChampions.—lIt is neceſſary to ob- . 


ſerve that this publication 18 the pro- 
* duction of ſome of the moſt eminent 
| wits | in Ireland, and that Mr. Faulk- 
ner had x no hand in it. 8 Ls 

W -” thick : 
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1 A thick quarto volume of: poems, 
* l The Shamrock, was alſo pub-k 
liſhed | in Dublin, by Samuel Whyte, WW 
ſchoolmaſter ; in one -of- the above- 1 
i, py notes is this account of 
th The big book of Madrigals 
Was printed at the inſtigation of 
* Mr. Whyte, the writing- maſter N 
5 Grafton- ſtreet, &c. Here follow- Y 
eth two of the moſt admired verſs 
in the whole production, one be- 1 
ing an epigram on a lady employ- 
ed in the office of blowing a turf. 
fire with her petticoat, for want of 
a pair of bellows; and the other 
on ſaid lady, who was ſo diſaſtrous 
das to ſpill a diſh of tea on her 1 
* pron, which will do for a ſample 
5 of - the reſt, they being equal, if not 
1 * Typerior to any of the foregoing, 
or * inſerted after, 7 


. * * 0 U KF 


Firſt EPIGRAM 


Get ceaſe, A peerleſ maid, 
8 "Though we delighted gaze, 
While artleſs you excite the flame 
We e in che blaze. 5 


Haply you too provoke Jn. bar m, 


Forgive the bold remark, 
Your petticoat may fan the fire, : 


l a _—_ * 5 


Second EPIGRAM, 


N 8 -Mourn not, 1 that to lo? 8 abode 


5 The warm advent'rous > Riream preſum'd to 


preſs; ihe 


8 Not chance, but ſome . PETE god 


| In rapt' rous ardour fought the ſweet receſs. 2 


"Mar doubt what deity ſo greatly bold 


= In form unuſual thus ſhould viſit thee, 


The god who raviſh'd i in a ſhower of gold, 5 
j Can charm the fair-one | in n imperial tea. 


The waggiſh writers of the notes 
- have. given ſeveral other ſpecimens 


of Petry, two of which are the fol- 


loving. 1 
gr © 


On aL avy's forgetting ler riding i by 
a former Vice- provoſt of Tinte College, 5 


Dublin. 


Fair Anna had no heart to give, 
So left her head behind, 

Bright Mine, on whoſe ſei les T1: e, 
Was not * balf fo kind. 


| n. a x. 


Both head and heart ſhe « with her brought, 
And both ſhe took away; 
And with her carried all ſhe coughs 

; That 5 all that gaz d that Gay. 


ME. 


"; v6 nymphs that o'er nine wells preſide, 
Inſtruct the willing fair | : 

Jo give their hearts, whateꝰ er betide, 
And bands when they come here. 


: . 


80 e we ſee St. John- 5 great eve, - 

The fires that round do more, 
Shall each inſtruct us to receive 

Wo hand and heart that glow with love. 


rr n 5 
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To a Wow e on har ki a W of Ipe- 


cacuanha. Attributed to the late George 
Faulkner, el . 


SW 


Soft relict, whoſe enchanting charms, 


My captive heart enthrall, 


Whoſe frown congeals, w hoſe kindneſs warms 


Like ene mix'd with 5 gall. 


Say, hw the nauſeous draught you tak „ 
On Faulkner will you think, FED 
And for thy own dear lover's ſake, 


5 His health! in vomit drink. 


III. 


= Pie 1 ad. _ foul conte: its 
That now your ſtom ach bind, 
7 But oh! be ſure, at all events, 
Leave love and George behind. 
. 
| $6 when i in ſieve, well biere'd Wit th ho! CS, 
Where dregs of fires do reſt, 


With ſhaking nought remains but co. als 
To warm the ridcler's breaſt, 


1 R "E. * A” N 'D: OT 
Mr. O'Halloran | palit ; 
1774, 2 quarto pamphlet cones 
. Terne defended, or a candid Refutation 

of ſuch Paſſages in the reverend Dr. Le- 

Jand, and the reverend Dr. Whitaker's 
Works, as ſeem to affect the Authentici- 
Ty and Validity of ancient Triſh Hi Aory. 
The importance of this b needs 


no o enforeing.“ 


tn order to end this account pro- 


| penly, I ſhall inſert an advertiſement + 


which appeared in the Iriſh papers: 
premiſing, that the Matthew Bailie, 
therein mentioned, embarked in the 
Aurora ſix years ago, which veſſel has 
not ſince been heard of, ſo that it is 
ſuppoſed the periſhed. at ſea. 


X A poſt afſembly will be held at 
"Ou the Tholſel of t the oily: of Dublin, on 
5 Vene 


* See a rt reſutation of this, and :every. 
er production of the kind, by Dr. Smollett, 
and inſerted i in p. 171 of this book, 
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| $ Monday the fifteenth day of May, 8 1 


inſtant, at one O clock in the af. 
1 ternoon, for the purpoſe of dis- 


dS franchiſing alderman Matthew 


Bläailie, for non-attendance on his 


duty, and having totally abſented 


8 himſelf from, and deſerted and left [| 


© this city, and gone to reſide altoge- * 
© ther in another place, and never 


E having ſince returned, 


16. Dated this 1oth day of May 1755 5 a = 


"x © Signed, 


1 *Bunjanax Tarte, Town-Olerk. : 


—_— Beſides the prints which have been 1 
9 mentioned in the courſe of this work, 5 


15 the following relative to Ireland exiſt, 


1 Maps of moſt FE tho. counties, . 
though they are in general erroneous, 5 


and badly. executed, without either 
1 ö . longitude == 
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longitude: or r latitude, and are merely 
copies from old maps. 


Six 15 and large prints of views 
in the neighbourhood | of Carlingford, 
engraven in London 1772, by the 
| beſt artiſts, from drawings of Jona r- 
: than Fiſher, who has himſelf etched 1 f 
5 four ſmall views of Cork, Waterford, e 1 
7 Belfaſt, and Kilkenny, I YH 


Five prints of the parties: . houſe 9 
. Dublin, being a perſpective view, $83 
1 geometrical elevation, a general 
plan, a ſection of the houſe of lords, 
and another of that of the commons, 
drawn by Rowland Omer, and en- 
RR grayen by, P. Mazell, in 1767. 


3 * plan and 1 of Trinity 
5 College in Dublin, publiſhed in 1761. 
wich a view of the provoſts houſe. 
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A 11 and elevation of the lying 
in hoſpital, and of the new gardens 


| behind it, in 1764. 


ud. 


| A elevation of the cuſtom-houſe 
at Limerick. 


70. view of Caſtle-Blayney, 


Severe ſatirical and humourous 


55 prints in the Bachelor, Bararariana 3 


and Pranceriana, mentioned 3 in p. 183. 


Plans N Dublin, Cork, water 0 * 


ford, and Kilkenny. 


Charts of ſeveral harbours in | Tre- 


And a a very large map of the courſe 1 


7 of the r river Shannon. 
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Iriſh miles, 
From Donn to 3 1 
fall, and back ͤ 206 
3 - Leixlip «mY 
— — — — een 18 
E ?: 
„ | Drogheda - 17 
Dünne 
—Moneſterboice, and back "Mm 13 - 
Dundalk 10 
| Newry # 10 
Searvagh 00; 
Armagh - 13 
Lurgan 7 16 
| eee 4 
Belfaſt 12 
Antrim 5 * 
Ballymena 9: 
. T5. 5 
5 Buſh- "ills. I 1 | 
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Iriſh mills, = 
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or with, or 1254 Engliſh alles . 5 


eleven of the for mer making fourtcen 
of the latter. 


APPEN- 


As 1 have now viſited the greateſt 


part of England, Scotland, Ireland, 


Holland, Flanders, France, Switzer- 
land, e Bohemia, Italy, Por- 
pain, and, including 

ſixteen fs voyages, have journeyed 
about twenty ſeven thouſand miles, 

1 which is two thouſand more than 
2: circumference. of the earth, 1 
ſhall hazard a few reflections on tra- 


tugal, and Sp 


| — 


It may perhaps be thought that a 
companion in travelling is both ne- 
ceſſary and agreeable ; yet if we enter 
into particulars, we ſhall not find 

= quite ſo. A companion, in order 

to be agreeable, ought to be nearly | 
of the ſame * and rank, and poſ- 
9 1 ſeſſed ; 
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ſeſſed of an equal fortune, educated 
in a ſimilar manner, and with the 
ſame taſte with regard to light a- 


85 muſements, as the traveller. Now 
ſuppoſing ſuch a perſon could be 
found, it is probable that in courſe 

of time his conſtitution may be im- 


5 paired, and himſelf confined through fa 
ſickneſs; he m, be addicted to 
gaming, to drinking, to quarcelling, 


to; women ; -he- may. chuſe to reſide 


LN long time in one place, to return 


again to another; he may be apt to 


BM be diſheartened at apparent dangers, _ 

- to be nice with reſpect to dict, 6 
5 be avaricious, 01 prodigal; any of. 

1 which inclinations would be ſuffici- 


= ent to prevent the continuation of 


the good underſtanding between the 
too travellers, and even would, 


. ſooner or later, put an end to their 


1 8 partnerſhip. Beſides, as there would 


= neceſſarily be ſome eee in ta - 


lents 


bear-leader, and being neceſſitous, 5 
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lents and addreſs, either on one ſide 9 


or the other, the reception the tra- 
vellers would meet with in foreign 
countrics would be proportioned to 
ſuch differenee, and of courſe the 

leaſt accompliſhed of the two would 
5 degenerate into an attendant on the 
other, which would be a farther 
5 cauſe of diſſenſion. 5 5 


As to governors, or travelling tu- 8 


tors, they appear to be of little uſe; K 


for in Lagos they are either pedan- 5 
tie, ignorant clergymen, who 


| rms ſtand 210 need o 


may be prevailed upon to wink, or : 


_ even to connive at the bad conduct 


nion, Exceptigg: i in a lew {mall excurſions. 


of their pupils, and of courſe prove 


but ill directors 1 in the e of 
knowledge . 


* 3 i 
15 never had any governor, nor any compa- 
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5 Should a young man br out alone ts | 
8 on the tour of Europe, his parents | 


or guardians can always ſtop his cre- 
dit with his bankers, in caſe he be- 
| Haves improperly; or ſhould his for- 


tune be entirely at his own diſpoſal, 4 


he will 5 ſoon e p it 


trivels are at an "= "1 "man's. 
own experience is always the beſt, 


= provided it be not bought too dear. 1 


- "The - uſual. way of driving poſt A 
through France and Italy, which 1 


purſued by Engliſn boys, does in” 
come under the denomination of 
travelling; they aſſociate only with © 
their own. countrymen, with ladies 
of caſy virtue, and with ſharpers, 5 
by which means they have much 
prejudiced the nobility | of thoſe 


countries (who. are daily peſtered 
with their introductory letters) a- 


W all een travellers; here- 


A F 


as, on the contrary, in Spain and 1 
= Portugal, which are not over- run in 


that manner, the inhabitants are per- 
fectiy polite and beet? 


| However, ſhould a governor be 
Jeemed abſolutely neceſſary for a young 
traveller, would it not be much more 
eligible to appoint as ſuch, ſome elderly 


| © officer? whoſe knowledge of the world, 


liberal manner of thinking, and perſo- 


nal bravery, may be of infinite ſervice _ i 


to his pupil; and who, by accompany- 
ing bim every where, may e at leaſt di- 


K 1 5 rect 


* When 1 was at Ferney near e * 
the pleaſure of converfing with Mr. de Voltaire L 
upon this ſubje&; and at the concluſion he gave ; 
me the following line, in his own hand-w riting. 
6. An Engliſhman who goes to Italy, leaves men 
to ſee pictures.“ "He did not chuſe to explain 


whether he meant that men were left in England, 
and nothing but pictures were to be ſeen in Italy; 


or that an Engliſhman negleQed the | OY, of mage. 
kind for that of Pi Aures. 


5 lt thoſe Kicken Palle, bien it is | 


impoſſible for him entirely to reſtrain. 


Now of what ſervice or rather diſ- 
| ſervice, a clergyman | may be as a 


travelling tutor, is thus ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed by sterne in his ſermon on 


8 the Prodigal Son. 45 "If wiſdom can 
ſpeak in no other language but 
; 5 Greck latin, 5 if mathematics Þ. 
will A a man a gentleman, or 


© natural philoſophy | but teach him 4 


| * to make a bow, he may be of fome —.. 
| © ſervice; but the upſhot is gene- 


; rally this; that in the moſt preſ- 


1 i ſing occaſions of addreſs, if he is 4 1 


2 mere man of reading, the unhappy 


| youth will have the tutor to carry, N 


and not the tutor to carry him.” 
: Added to this, it is to be obſerved, | 
that among the Roman catholics, „ 


great number of the eminent literary 
men are Prieſta; and a ſtiff Engliſn 
3 - parſon 
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pie will not only 4701 afſociating 


with them, but, through this fooliſh nn 
and obſtinate unconformity, may in- =_ 


volve himſelf and his pupil in many 
pe: -ilous difficulties. 


"Another Kind of governor is ſome- 
times picked out from among broken 


5 Swiſs valets- de chambre; one who 
favs he has before made the tour of. 


Europe woith fucceſs © that Ms 
Sterne continues, ho without 8 

ing his own or his pupils neck; 
8 he knows the amount to a half- 
penny of every ſtage between Ca- 
lais and Rome; he knows where 


the beſt inns and wines are to be 


5 found, and his pupil ſhall ſup a 
livre cheaper than if he had been 
leſt to make the tour, and bargain 1 
* by himſelf. And here endeth 
his pride, his | knonledge, and his 


9 


* uſe”. - 


Ll 
' 


Laab, 
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Laftly, if it be ſuppoſed that the | 


T young man, by being well provided 
with recommendatory letters, is 
i enabled to get acceſs to the beſt 


ID company, Sterne has further ex- 
preſſed himſelf in a manner that 
5 requires no addition, nor admits M 


| Muy; reply. be Company, which 


[really good, is very rare, and very 
e; there is nothing in which 5 

woe are ſo much deceived as in the 
= * advantages | propoſed from our 

connections and diſcourſe with the 


© literati, c. in foreign pa: ts; 


* eſpecially "a the experiment - 
7 made before we are matured by 


* years Ur ſtudy. | Converſation is 5 


a traffic; and if you enter into it 


15 without ſome ſtock of knowledge, 


. ; « to balance the account perpetually ö 


bo betwixt | you, the trade drops at 
once: and this is tbe reaſon, how 
5 ever 
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os ever it may be boatted to the contra- 5 
«Ty; why travellers have ſo little (ef- 
« pecially good) converſation with the 
_ © natives; owing to their ſuſpicion, or 
perhaps conviction, that there is no- 
thing to be extracted from the con- 
verſation of young itinerants, worth : 
* the trouble of their bad language, r 
the interruption from their viſits. 
- © The pain on thoſe occaſions i is uſual- 


ly Tec rocal ; the conſec uence of 2 


9 which is, that the diſappointed 


youth ſecks an caſier ſociety; and i 


5 ag bad company 18 always ready, 


and ever lying in wait, the career 9 


© 1s ſoon finiſhed,” 5 


Th 1e ine of the above quotati- | 
ons, as well as of the following one, it 
is hoped, requires no apology, eſpeci- 


ally as they are ſrom ſermons, "and- :: a 


: therefore probably not ſo well known 
to young people as they deſerve to be. 


The | 
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abt to be, to learn the languages, = 
the laws and cuſtoms, and to under- . 


ſtand the government and intereſt of 
other nations, and the advantages 
which a judicious traveller may reap, 
. are, * an” urbanity and confidence of 


- 0 behaviour, which fit the mind 1 


10 more ally for converſation and 
9 5 diſcourſe; he is taken from the | 
* track of nurſery miſtakes ; and by : 


5 "Bug new objects, or old ones, in 
new lights, he reforms. his judg- ä 
* ment ; by taſting perpetually the 


The ne pörtoit 1 5 ere 1 f 


5 varieties of nature, he knows Eh 


« what is good, by obſerving the ad- 


5 dreſs and arts of men; he conceives 


what is ſincere; N by ſeeing 
© the difference of ſo many va- 
rious humours and manners, he 
0 looks into himſelf, and forms his 
own Without this impatient de- 
wk fire for travelling, the mind Would 
3 doze 


= c doe for ever over the preſent 1 
3 * page, and we ſhould Lins at eaſe 
_ preſented. 5 
a themſel ves in the it where we 
* but the 
impulſe of ſeeing new ſights, aug- 
* mented with that of getting clear 
*from all leſſons both of wiſdom 
and reproof at N carries our 


* with ſuch objects 


firſt drew our breath; 


"Youth too early out. 


Many perſons who. have never ; 

. ſtirred from their homes, are apt to 

F fancy travelling attended with un- 
common dangers and difficulties ; 6 
true it is, as an old traveller has ob- YU 
ſerved, that ignorance and Noth 


make every thing terrible to us; 


we will not, becauſe we dare ae; ; | U 
and dare not becauſe we will not. | 

5 It is poſſible to be drowned, to break 
: on ones 


+ This eager thirſt after knowledge: and change 
of POLY appears to be one of the moſt probable 


Frome: of the HL: of the ſoul. 


. 
—ů 
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# one 8 neck” to be M Oo or z 7 fall 
fick abroad; but all theſe poſſibili- 5 

ties may equally take place at home, * 
No Undoubtedly travelling. out of Eu- 


ſpe. 


"SA tour, or r rather a voy age, which has never 


5 yet been undertaken, is the following, which ap- a 
pears likely to afford much ſatisfaction to thoſe 


who may put it in pr ractice. Suppoſing four gen- 


ö tlemen of fortune choſe to undertake it, they 
might buy or hire a veſſel of about a hundred and 
fifty tons burthen and carrying fix or eight guns; 3 
the crew to conſiſt of the captain and fifteen or 
5 twenty men; each of the gentlemen to have 5 
his own ſervant; the veſſe] to be furnithed with 
= fire- -arms, and Sher” Weapons 3 various mathe- 
matical and muſical inflroments.” books, cards, - 
Ke. and proviſions for ſome months, e 
with the proper paſſes. They might then ſail 


: through the Straights of Gibraltar, and inſtead 


of landing in any port of Spain, France or Italy, | 
viſit the African ports; ſuch as Tangiers, . 
Ml.ililla, Oran, Algiere, Tunis, Tripoli, Alexandria; 
make an excurſion to Grand Cairo, and the Pyra- 
mids; afterwards land at Joppa, viſit Jeruſalem, 1 
. Damaſcus, and Aleppo; land again in the iſlands 
of Cyprus: and Rhodes, ſee Smyrna, and proceed 5 


to Conſtantirople. On their return they could 


6: 


Sai 
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: rope ul be dangerous and inconve- 5 
nient; but with regard to the civiliz- 
ed part of Europe, Jcan only ſay, that 

A never met with the leaſt accident, nor [ 


ever was detained with any ſickneſs, 


On the contrary it is natural to ſup- 


_ poſe, that the conſtant uſe of exerciſe, 


the change « of climates, and the varie- 
ty of food, harden the conſtitution = 
Y conſiderably ; and as the health of 
the body depends much on the ſtate . 
[of the mind, the pleaſure of know 
B ledge acquired by travelling a; which 
is an advantage that can never be 


: loſt, 


g0 on More in all the ici iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, and in that of Candia, travel from 
Athens to Corinth, and laſtly over the chief 
| Iflands in the Mediterranean; ſuch as Sicily, 
Malta, Sardinia, Corſica, Minorca, and Major 
ca. Such an Lxpedition might probably require 
twenty months or two years, and the expence 
might be about 4000 l. The ſubject might be 
: moch enlarged. upon; but this is only intended 
za hint; and it will be evident that 1t; cannot 


5 be S a in praclice by a fingls 2 
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: loſt, or r taken from 1 us, tf long as un- 
= derftanding and memory remain, 


. may prevent trivial diſeaſes from ; 


preying upon us, and enable us the 
more patiently to bear the greater 
5 — 6 be afflicted. b 


5 n order: to travel with advantage, 
-the traveller ought to have had a li- 
beral education at home. He ought 


"10. be well acquainted with his own 
ö country, which will enable him to 


compare it with others: for without 


: 4M proper foundation, it will be im- 


poſſible for him to reap any know- 
ledge that may repay his trouble, . 


5 f time. and expence. Nothing is 


good or bad, beautiful or diſagreca- 


— ble, but by compariſon; and the 


more ideas we can combine and com- 
pare, fo much the more ſatisfaction | 
and intelligence We acquire, and of 
7 courſe we are perpetually increaſing 
5 the 


: tie number of our ideas, and en- 0 
larging the ſcale of our intellectual 5 


; pleaſures. 


It is abſolutely necefſury for a tra- 
veller to underſtand, and converſe 


fluently in all the languages of the 


countries he viſits; without this he 
muſt always remain in a ſtate of oli- N 


tude and — 


* has | been fuppoſed "that; the : 
French language is univerſally. un- 
9 derſtood, and may ſuffice to an Eu- 1 
| ropean traveller; but this is a mi- 
-. Rake; for 1 appeal only to the Eng- 155 
liſh people, whether that language 
will enable a man to make the tour 


of England with profit and pleaſure, 


f and whether when they find a fo- 


reigner Who has taken the pains to 
acquire a critical knowledge of the 
85 Engliſh language, and who | has read 


the 
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5 the works of the beft authors} in it, = 


they do not experience : a ſecret parti- | 


ality for him, and are more ready to 


communicate any information he may 


require, than if, with a ſupercilious 
_ contempt of a language and of books 
he does not underſtand, he attempts 
to force bis own . them. 


To travel with” propriety, | 
ought to adopt the e he E 
manners, the dreſs, and the cuſtoms, | 


of the country one is in; and even © 


to liſten patiently, and 8 con- 
5 tradiction, to the religious and politi- 
cal opinions which are occaſionally 


5 ſtarted in converſation, however dif- 


. ferent from ons 0: own. 55 


The loner claſs of. people in eve- | 
ry country underſtand only their „„ 
tive tongue; and as a traveller muſt 


neceſſarily make uſe of them, either 
8 | | a8 
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as landlords, poſtillions, or tradeſ- 
men, none of which ſpecies are much 
qualified to think or reflect, it will 


evidently appear, that he will be lia- 
ble to numherleſs inſults and impo- 


ſitions, from his ignorance of their 
language; and, on the contrary, his 
knowledge of it will immediately 
conciliate their eſteem, and create a 
5 reſpect, which may often be advan- 

tageous to him, eſpecially if his be- 
baviour is not haughty; for theſe 
1 people, when they find a traveller = 
who is willing to diveſt himſelf (of 1 
- what the ey may ſuppoſe) his dignity, T 
and to place himſelf on a level witng 
; them, partaking of their amuſements, 
and importing his ſuperfluous con- 
veniencies to them, will be ready to 
do every thing in their power to : 

: ſerve him; whereas by a contrary 
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oa eee, 
: babe even his own life may often 


. : be endangered, 


If a traveller will but fie” that 
however: elevated his rank, however 
reſpectable his connexions, or how- 


ever great his fortune may be in his 


own country, when he is abroad he 


ſtands only on his own ground, often . 


without any poſſibility of claiming 


any friend or protector; he will _ | 


1 then be ſenſible of the neceſſity of: | 


= meriting friends and protectors 5 


1 mong the natives, Who may occaſi- 9 


onally prove of infinite ſervice, not- 


T withſtanding their "inferiority, - and. i 


| Who are ſometimes willing to forgive 


many little inadvertencies to foreign- 
= "of; rather than t to their own n country- 


men. 


. With regard to he. expences 1 | 
| travelling, a few obſervations may 
be made, Which are not intended for 


thoſe 
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thoſe whoſe imeends Joctines may 


place them above all rules of ceco- 


nomy; to ſuch every thing will be 
permitted, as they appear to form a 
diſtinct claſs from the reſt of man- 
kind; but as they are not numerous, 
luckily their example can have little 


influence on the conduct of the majo- 


rity of travellers, whom we ſhall ſup- 
8015 to be Poll oy of moderate 
fortunes, a 


Such a one may ae in a car- | 
| riage and pair, attended by a ſer- 
vant; he may ſe every thing, fre- 


| quent all public places and diver- 
ſions, appear | well dreſſed, keep a 1 


chariot, and valet de place, in thoſe 
cities where be reſides for ſome time, 
and may aſſociate with the beſt com- 
pany throughout Europe, for about 
eight hundred pounds per annum, 
at a medium; as in ſome countries 
1 © the- 


— — het 
— 
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the expences are greater, and 


. others leſs. 


eee books” fn: 
tues, &c. which the traveller may 
be willing to purchaſe, is evidently 
not to be included in the above ſum ; 


neither any extra vagances from gam- . 


1 ing, or expences incurred from intima- ; i 


- cies with women. 


With . 10 trivial charges N 


JB! fifty or ſixty pounds per annum, Ju- 
. diciouſſy expended, will eſtabliſh a 
| reputation for generoſity, from which 2 


„ the traveller WAY. derive many advan- 
g 8 


reign capital, ts wait on hw" am- 


baſſador or miniſter, from his own | 
country; if. he brings introductory a 


letters, TT 


| 


4 


1 ; 
10 
. 

| \. 
7 

N 
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3 


letters, or is perſonally acquainted 
with the ambaſſador, it will be "of -- 
much ſervice 1 in his intercourſe with . 

the natives; ſhould he have no letter 1 

of introduction, he cannot claim 'v 
the protection of the ambaſſador, if 38 
he has not made himſelf known to 
him. 


ry — 
I eat to 1 
_ 3 

* 


2 2 

— . "Lad 

2 * lon 
> the wi 


There are many qualifications = 


which, | however trifling they may 1 
appear, will be found of great ſer- N 

| vice to travellers. "A moderate Melt © J 
in the uſe of the ſword, guns and 4 
piſtols, may happen to be neceſſary; 1 
131 would not be amiſs frequent- 9 
Iy to practiſe fencing, and ſhooting 4 
at a mark *, By practice, likewiſe, 0 4 
the traveller may acquire the art of i 
meaſuring ſpaces by a regular me- 1 
3 thod of ä or pacing, and of br 


— 0 —— 
2 


3 * 
. — 


PRE r 
2 ETD 


I DO TOES 


— * © > _ 
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_ 


* I am aware that this may appear lud; icrous, 
but is meant ſeriouſſy. 
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— judging | tolerably | of . inacce file 
heights, « or diſtances, Tr Oe PO AE Wet, 


Much convenience will reſult from -- i 


| being conſtantly booted, and ready 
to ride on horſes, mules, or aſſes, 


when on the road, as many intereſt= 58 4 


ing objects are ſituated in places to 


. which wheel. carriages cannot con- 


vey one; and alſo from both the I 


oo maſter's and ſervant's being able to 


_ drive 1 carriage either on horſeback, | 


dr on the box, in caſe of accidents 


. happening to the driver; beſides by 


thus doing, and by walking occaſs- — 
5 eee the e are varied. 


After arriving in any ity; the 
traveller may begin with making 


1 the tour of * aſcending the higheſt — 


. edifice, and the higheſt neighbouring N 


ground Thus, with the aſſiſtance 1 
. a plan, where any is to be had, . 
17 5 5 he | 
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= he will obtain a diſtinet idea of ſuch : 
city; afterwards he may purchaſe 
any books and prints relative to it. 
He may even derive much intelli- 


_ gence from calenders and news-pa- 


pers, there printed; and complete 

55 his knowledge of the place, by view- 
ing every thing which he finds de- 

ſcribed, and by information acquir- 1 
ed from his aſſociation with the in⸗ 


habitants. 


Every talent e the traveller” 

poſſeſſes will be found to be a new | 

pleaſure :- for if a man has a taſte ; 
OCs -for _.. 


N An Engliſh : news- „paper is a a literary 3 | 
ion of ſo extraordinary a nature, that it is not to 
be equalled by any gazettes publiſhed | in foreign 
languages, and the uncommon mixture of news, 
true and falſe, politics, private ſcandal, religious 


diſquiſitions, and advertiſements, of which it is 


compoſed, make it a matter of wonder, that „ 
. bitrary and bigotted governments, which prohibit „„ 
ſuch a number of various books, bave notwith- 
ſtanding always tolerated the importation and cir- | 


| culation of E Engl e = 
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4 for botany, agricalture,” abu kit: = 2 
- tory, painting, ſculpture, architec- 1 


1 &. it is evident that he can be | 
A  gratified in the higheſt degree by 


travelling, and continually increaſe 


ls knowledge in every one of thoſe 
* branches. Of theſe, muſic. will be 
found the moſt amuſing, as it is 


capable of pleaſing a great number 1 
| of perſons at a time. ' Beſides, F the 
traveller is well. ſkilled in practical 1 


F muſic, it will not only be productive of 


| innocent happineſs, in his ſolitary 
moments, but will procure him an 


introduction into many agreeable | 


| ſocieties, from which, without ſuch 455 


7 a talent, he muſt e have 1 re- 


5 mained excluded, 


Aﬀter the knowleday of the: FR 
guages, . Mill in drawing, With a 
* . notion of eee trigono- 3 

_ metry, 
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5 metry, and perſpeclive, will be 
found very neceflary qualifications | 


. for 4 traveller, by means of which 


: he will be enabled to take plans and 
views, and to delineate curious na- 
tural or artificial objects. For theſe 
25 purpoſes he ſhould always be pro- 


Vvoiͤded with a ſmall teleſcope, a pocket 
. microſcope, a barometer, maps, &. | 


and all the Implements” for . 
| and writing. 8 | 


Much caution is required i in 1 many | 


= | almoſt- uninhabited parts of Europe, 8 


with regard to a traveller's appear- 


ance; and it will be found the ſa- : 
feſt way to wear a plain dreſs, and _ 


upon no account to diſplay any 
jewels, watches, trinkets, or money, 5 
nor to aſſume any airs of conſe- 
quence. e 


: r p 1 3 x : ; * 
5 5 2 A I d „ * ; * % . { 
52 : 8 : 7 
. i | i 
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11 may not always be prudent to 


deliver the introductory letters with 


Which the traveller is furniſhed, 


without previous informations rela- 
tive to the perſons to whom they are 


aaddreſſed; which muſt be left to his 


8 own diſcretion, 


It will be Spende that the i in- 
habitants of the ſouthern climates 


are in general jealous of their miſ- 


5 treſſes, but not of their wives; and 
that the women are there (aud in- 
deed every where elſe) much eaſier to 


B get at, than to get rid of, except by 5 


EZ leaving the place. There are ſeldom 
or ever any females. in the inns or 
; ſhops of thoſe countries; but as the 
$ traveller will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting thoſe who are 
Cr from being inexorable, it may be 
juſt hinted, that the fewer connexi- 


| ons he forms with them, the better 


5 coute rien, ef bon 2. 
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: It will be: for is. conflitution, bis 
quiet, and his purſe, 


Neither ought the traveller too "I 


miliarly to aſſociate with very young 
men in any country, as it might in- 
volve him in many difficulties, but 
above all, let him remember, that he i 
may every where much more readily 
obtain his ends, and keep out of 
danger, by patience. fair words, and 5 
5 gentle means, than by i impatient. vio- 
- lence. and opprobious language; ſo 
true is the ſaying of e the 
fourth of France, = 


Parole duce; et main au ; bonnet 


After . micatively conſider- 


eld the advantages which may be ac- 
quired by travelling, we ought, on 
the other hand, to reflect, that the : 


more 
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more Knowledge a man poſteſſes, the 
leſs ſatisfaction he will find in his 


intercourſe with the generality Ie. 4 


mankind, the majority being com- 


poſed of ignorant or vicious people; 1 
=" and that his taſte will be ſo refined i 
by having contemplated the various 


beauties of nature or art, that moſt | 
5 thoſe which will occur to him, 


during the courſe of a ſettled life, 5 
3 will appear trivial or inſipid, ant 
that he will have little reliſh for the 
greateſt part of thoſe things which 


are e termed . 17759 


10 0 onclude : if we ſuppoſe the * „ 
dicious traveller to be an Engliſhman, 

LF when, after having viſited Europe, 

be reflects on the different climates, 


5 productions, and governments, pe- 
culiar to the various nations; that 


1 ſome are pared by 9 8 which 5 
5 continue . 
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1 continue half the year; that ales 
1 appear as if ſituated under a drop- 
ping ſponge ; others buried 1 in ſnow; 
ſubject to earthquakes ; expoſed to 
the ravages of volcanoes, or to irre- 
ſiſtible inundations; and others over- 

run by wild- beats: and venomous 
animals; he will then be ſenſible that 

in England he may ſpend a greater 
number of days, in the open air, than 
. any other country. And when he [; 
conſiders the arbitrary and tyrannic 4 
governments, the unnatural power of: 3 

8 the inquiſition, the ſlavery and poverty EO | 
2, "of the loweſt claſs of people, the pride 
and ignorance of the higheſt, and | 
the ſuperſtition and bigotry of both, 5 
which prevail in the different coun- 
tries, and compares them with the 
advantages which ſo eminently tis. 

; Ainguiſh his own. country, where f 
the elimate is temperate, the earth 2 
. fruitful, the : goyernmebs mild, the i mn. 
habitants 3 
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more knowledge a man bh me 
leſs ſatisfaction he will find in his 


intercourſe with the generality of 


1 mankind, the majority being com- 


poſed of ignorant or vicious people; 
and that his taſte will be ſo refined 


= 7 having contemplated the various | 


| beauties of nature or art, that moſt 


S a thoſe which will occur to him, 


during the courſe of a ſettled life, 

.- WII appear trivial or inſipid, and 
that he will have little reliſh for the 

: greateſt. part of thoſe things which : 
are generally termed W > 


"yy ids: if x we ſuppoſe the j ju- 


1 "Melons traveller to be an Engliſhman, 5 

= when, after having viſited Europe, 
be reflects on the different climates, | 
productions, and governments, 3 


culiar to the various nations; that 
: me © are el by droughts, which Y 
OS 7 continue 
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continue Half the year; that others = 

; appear as if ſituated under a N bl 

ping ſponge; others buried 1 in ſ -” 

| ſubject to carthquakes; expoſed = | 

the ravages of volcanoes, or to irre- 

ſiſtible inundations; and others over- 
run by wild- dealt, and venomous 

animals; he will then be ſenſible a 

in England he may ſpend a greater 

5 number of days, in the open air, than | 

in any other country. And when he 

conſiders the arbitrary and tyrannic 1 

e governments, the unnatural power of 1 

the inquiſition, the ſlavery and poverty 

of the loweſt claſs of people, the pride 

= and ignorance of the higheſt, and | 

the ſuperſtition and bigotry of both, — 


b 0 
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Which prevail in the different coun- 


tries, and compares them with the 


. Which ſo eminently di- } 


| Ringuiſh his own country, Shs 
| the climate is temperate, the carth | 
S fruitful, the government mild, the in- 


babitants -2 
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Habitante (of both ſexes) intelligent, ; 

and the women remarkably beautiful, ; 4 

he will then reſt contented with the —— 
happineſs he enjoys, by having it in 
his power to ſpend the remainder of 


his days i In 9 


Wy. 
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5 Iriſh nobility, N 
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Ireland | 1 17 74 
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at Stillrgan, 70 
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COPPERPLATES, 


In two Vorunzs duodecimo, 


Price 58. 8-4 bound. 
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